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“The princes usually went in the evening to the smoking-roon, 
to wish the king goodnight . . . «. Im this society the 
king wished to be treated as a private person, and therefera fo had 
Gil ceremonious salutation *— Page 11} 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


THE most ancient historical documents we possess are 
the writings of Moses and the other books of the Old 
Testament. Not to speak of the inestimable value 
of these books as containing a divine revelation, the 
historical information with which they furnish us is, 
in the highest degree, important—embracing the crea: 
tion, the antediluvian age, the flood, the confusion of 
tongues, and the dispersion of the human family 
through the world,—information which is not to be 
obtained from any other sources. 

History naturally divides itself into three periods,— 
the fabulous, the obscure, and the authentic. The 
first of these periods may be said to belong rather to 
poetry than to history. Finding it occupied only by 
a mass of shapeless traditions, the poets of every 
country have eagerly laid hold of it, as admirably 
suited for their purpose; and all the efforts of anti- 
quarians have been unable to bring the period within 


the province of authentic history. Nor is this, per- 
h A 
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haps, much to be regretted; for who would wish to 
see Homer’s Iliad replaced by a true and authentic 
account of the siege of Troy? or the Round Table 
overturned, and its knights displaced, to make room 
for the fierce and bloody quarrels of naked barbarians ? 
It would appear, however, that, in the early ages, the 
poets were historians, and the historians poets. When 
any remarkable event happened, of which it was 
considered desirable to preserve the memory, nothing 
could be more natural than to commit it to verse. The 
memory would thus more easily retain it, and it would 
more readily pass from generation to generation. In 
such circumstances, versification would become an art 
of some importance, and persons skilled in it would 
be highly esteemed among rude nations. Kings and 
chiefs would naturally patronize and reward those 
who celebrated their achievements, and the poet would 
as naturally desire to gratify his patron, even at some 
sacrifice of historical truth. 


* He would frame his strains 
To raise the hand that paid his pains.” 


In speaking of remote events, of which nothing 
certain was known, he would be under still less re- 
straint. He would conceive himself at liberty to alter 
and modify the works of preceding bards at pleasure, 
and his successors would take a similar liberty with 
his, till at last, whatever amount of truth there might 
be in the traditionary records of early ages, would be 
so overlaid and obscured by a continually accumulat- 
ing mass of fiction, that it would at length become 
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impossible to discover it, even by the most laborious 
researches. In course of time there might arise some 
bard gifted with high and original genius, who, avail- 
ing himself of the materials collected by his prede- 
cessors, would dispose them into a regular and con- 
tinuous poem. This is the true history of epic poetry. 
Under the second or obscure period, the materials 
to which the historian has access are, generally speak- 
ing, of the most meagre kind, and consist chiefly of 
contemporary chronicles, such as those kept by the 
pontifical annalists of ancient Rome, and the works of 
the Middle Ages; and the information which these 
records contain are often altogether valueless for the 
purposes of history. Not the least extraordinary 
instance of the mixture of truth and fiction is to be 
found in the early history of Scotland,—Buchanan, 
giving a continuous line of one hundred and eight mon- 
archs, the first of whom commenced his reign three 
hundred and thirty years before the Christian era. 
During the authentic period, the historian treads 
on firmer ground, supported by original documents, 
and contemporary annals. Of course it is impossible 
to indicate the boundary between the obscure and 
authentic periods. There is, in reality, no well- 
marked boundary ; and, in fact, portions of time for- 
merly belonging to the obscure, are, from time to 
time, brought within the limits of the authentic. This 
has happened in a remarkable manner with regard to 
Egyptian history, on which a vast flood of light has 
been poured by the partial discovery of the meaning 
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of certain of the hieroglyphic characters. While the 
French troops occupied Rosetta, a stone was dug up 
exhibiting an inscription in three different sorts of 
characters. One of these was in Greek, and was 
found to contain a decree in honour of Ptolemy 
Epiphany, which ended in these words :—“ This 
decree shall be engraved on a hard stone, in sacred, 
common, and Greek characters.” The stone falling 
afterwards into the hands of the British, was lodged 
in the British Museum, and engravings of the inscrip- 
tion distributed among the learned in Europe and 
America. The Greek was translated by Porson and 
Heyne, and the common text by Dr. Young. Cham- 
pollion deciphered the hieroglyphics, shewing them to 
be, contrary to the common opinion, representations, 
not of things, but of sounds. From the knowledge 
thus gained of the meaning of a certain number of 
the characters, more has been acquired; many other 
inscriptions have been read and translated; and thus 
much light has been thrown upon a portion of history 
hitherto involved in the deepest obscurity. 

It is almost impossible for a historian to write 
with accuracy a contemporary history. Impartiality 
is wanting. It is also impossible, in such a case, to 
trace events to their consequences; and, moreover, 
circumstances in themselves apparently unimportant, 
and which the contemporary historian may therefore 
pass over without notice, may be the origin of the 
mog$ important events. Contemporary events, there- 
fore, belong not to history, but to politics. Here, 
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again, it is also somewhat difficult to fix a boundary. 
The Reform Bill is as much a matter of history as 
the signing of the Magna Charta; whereas the legis- 
lative union of England and Ireland at the beginning 
of the present century, is by many of the Irish re- 
garded more as a political experiment than an histori- 
cal fact. 

Thus the poet, the antiquarian, the historian, and 
the politician, has each his respective and separate 
province, although they run so gradually and imper- 
ceptibly one into another, that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish them by any distinct and defined boundary. 

In studying history, a considerable attention to 
dates is necessary, and a knowledge of geography 
highly essential. It is also of importance, in com- 
mencing the history of any particular people, that we 
should endeavour to obtain as correct a knowledge as 
possible of their manners and customs, of the state of 
public opinion among them, and of their religious 
ideas and practices. 

It has been well remarked by an able writer, that 
“The course of history is like that of a great river 
wandering through various countries; now, in the 
infancy of its current, collecting its waters from ob- 
scure small springs in splashy meadows, and from 
unconsidered rivulets, which neighbouring rustics do 
not know the name of; now, in its boisterous youth, 
forcing its way straight through mountains; now, in 
middle life, going with equable current busily by great 
towns, its waters sullied, yet enriched with commerce ; 
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and now, in its burdened old age, making its slow and 
difficult way, with great broad surface, over which the 
declining sun looms grandly, to the sea. The unin- 
structed or careless traveller generally finds but one 
form of beauty or of meaning in the river; the roman- 
tic gorge or wild cascade is perhaps the only kind 
of scenery which delights him. And so it has often 
been in our estimate of history. Well-fought battles, 
or the doings of gay courts, or bloody revolutions, 
have been the chief sources of attraction; while less 
well-dressed events, but not of less real interest or 
import, have often escaped all notice.” 

Biography has been aptly termed an_ historical 
account of the lives of particular persons. Its object 
is not merely to describe the incidents in the life of 
any individual, but to exhibit his personal character, 
and the motives and principles by which his conduct 
was guided. The lives of eminent persons should be 
read, especially by the young, for the formation of 
their own principles and character, the acquirement 
of information, and the improvement of their own 
mind; in the same way that the poet, who wishes to 
improve himself in his divine art, makes himself ac- 
quainted with the works of genius, not for the purpose 
of mere servile imitation, but for the formation of his 
own style, the refinement of his taste, and the exten- 
sion of his intellectual attainments. Biography ought 
especially to be studied by the female portion of the 
community, as upon them depends, in many instances, 
tlie training of the rising generation. 


THE EMPRESS MARIA THERESA. 


Ir often happens that a single well-judged action 
fixes the future destiny of the agent. This was re- 
markably the case on that memorable occasion when 
the celebrated Maria Theresa, ‘the queen, the beauty,” 
made her appeal to her nobles, and won the hearts of 
half Europe in amoment. She was indeed a wonder- 
ful woman. Her character and actions divided the 
attention of the world with those of her illustrious 
antagonist, Frederick the Great, during the whole of 
his brilliant carcer; and she has left on the imperish- 
able records of history one among a thousand examples, 
which serve to illustrate the intellectual equality of the 
sexes, by exhibiting a female as the counterpart to the 
man, who is the master-spirit of his age. Pericles had 
such a counterpart; and so had Cesar. Peter the 
Great had his Catherine; and the spirit of Napoleon 
itself quailed under the terrible denunciations of De 
Stael. We have chosen as one of the subjects of 
illustration this most striking incident in female bio- 
graphy—Maria Theresa presenting her son to the 
Hungarian Diet. 

Maria Theresa, Empress Queen of Bohemia and 
Hungary, was the daughter of the Emperor Charles 
VI., who, losing his only son, constituted her the 
heiress of his dominions. She was born in 1717, and 
at the age of nineteen, married Francis of Lorraine. 
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On the death of her father in 1740, she ascended the 
throne; but no sooner had she attained that envied, 
though dangerous position, than the neighbouring 
princes invaded her domains on all sides; and she, 
being no longer in safety at Vienna, fled for protection 
to her Hungarian subjects. She assembled the states, 
and, presenting herself before them, with her infant in 
her arms, addressed them in Latin in the following 
memorable words:—‘ Abandoned by my friends, per- 
secuted by my enemies, attacked by my nearest rela- 
tions, I have no other resource than in your fidelity, 
in your courage, and my own constancy. I commit 
to your care the son of your king, who has no other 
safety than your protection.” At the spectacle of 
the beauty and distress of their young queen, the Hun- 
garians, a warlike people, drew their swords, and 
exclaimed, as with one voice: “ We will die for our 
queen, Maria Theresa!” An army was assembled; 
and the queen, who had two powerful supports in her 
rare talents and the love of her people, recovered 
several important places; the kings of England and 
Sardinia espoused her cause; and, after cight years 
of war, Maria Theresa was confirmed in her rights by 
the peace of 1748. She then directed her attention to 
repairing the evils which war had occasioned ; the arts 
were encouraged, and commerce extended. The ports 
of Trieste and Turin were opened to all nations, and 
Leghorn extended its commerce to the Levant and 
the East Indies. The city of Vienna was enlarged 
anil embellished; and manufactures of cloth, porce- 
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“Abandoned by my friends, persecuted by my enetares, attacked 
by my nearest relations, I have no other resource than in your 
fidelity, in your courage, and my own constancy. J commit to 
your eare the son of your king, who has no other safety than your 
protection.”—Page 8. 
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lain, silk, &c., were established in its vast suburbs, 
To encourage science, the empress erected universities 
and colieges throughout her dominions, one of which 
at Vienna bears her name. She founded schools for 
drawing, sculpture, and architecture; founded public 
libraries at Prague and Innspruck; and raised magni- 
ficent observatories at Vienna, Glatz, and Tiernan. 
In 1756 the torch of war was again kindled, and 
was not extinguished till 1763, when the treaty of 
Hubertsbourgh placed the affairs of Germany on nearly 
the same footing as before the war. The only advant- 
age Maria Theresa reaped, was the election of her son 
Joseph as king of the Romans in 1764. The next 
year she experienced a great domestic misfortune in 
the loss of her husband, to whom she had been ten- 
derly attached; the mourning she assumed was never 
laid aside during her life ; and she founded at Innspruck 
a chapter of nuns, whose office was to pray for the 
repose of the soul of this beloved husband. Vienna 
beheld her every month water witb her tears the tomb 
of this prince, who, for thirty years, had been her sup- 
port and adviser. 

After a long and glorious reign, and having beheld 
her eight children seated on the thrones, or united to 
the monarchs of some of the most flourishing states of 
Europe, and after having merited the title of mother 
of her country, Maria Theresa descended to the tomb 
in 1780. Her last moments were employed in con- 
ferring benefits upon the poor and orphans; and the 
following were some of the lest words she uttered: 
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‘‘ The state in which you now behold me,” said she to 
her son, “is the termination of what is called power 
and grandeur. During a long and painful reign of 
forty years, I have loved and sought after truth. I 
may have been mistaken in my choice; my intentions 
may have been ill understood, and worse executed; 
but He who knows all has seen the purity of my in- 
tentions; and the tranquillity I now enjoy is the first 
pledge of His acceptance, and emboldens me to hope 
for more. One of the most consoling thoughts on my 
deathbed,” said she, ‘is, that I have never closed my 
heart to the cry of misfortune.” 


MATHIAS CORVINUS, KING OF HUNGARY. 


In one of his Turkish campaigns he visited the 
enemy's camp with a single companion, both dis- 
guised as peasants. All day long Mathias sold eat- 
ables before the tent of the Turkish general. In the 
evening he returned in safety. Next morning he 
wrote to the Turk that he had himself explored his 
camp; and to authenticate his statement, named the 
dishes that had been served up to the Ottoman. The 
Moslem was scared, and fled. 

At the siege of Shabacz he disguised himself as a 
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common soldier, got into a small boat with a single 
attendant and a rower, and was rowed along the 
fortress, in quest of the best place to assault. The 
Turks fired upon them ; the attendant was killed; but 
the king, without a symptom of alarm, continued his 
exploration of the walls. 

During the siege of Vienna the king entered the 
town in disguise, and after strolling about, sat for 
a long time as though to rest. Suddenly it was 
rumoured that Mathias was within the walls, and he 
was everywhere sought. ‘The report reached him. 
Without discovering any alarm, he took a wheel, in 
which was a broken spoke, and rolling it before him, 
walked along the street, passed out at the gate, and 
returned to his camp. When Vienna was taken, the 
Hungarians, in commemoration of his disguise, danger, 
and escape, caused his image to be carved in stone, 
and set it up in the place where he had so long sat 
and rested. 

A Turkish ambassador boasted that he had by his 
eloquence swayed at his pleasure every prince to 
whom he had been sent, and that even so would he 
manage King Mathias. Mathias was informed of the 
vaunt, and ordered Neustadt, which he was then 
besieging, to be stormed upon the day appointed for 
the Turk’s audience. He led him to the scene of 
action, received his communication amidst a shower 
of balls and arrows, answered upon the instant, and 
dismissed him. The envoy was so amazed and be- 
wildered that he entirely forgot the king’s answer. 
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In vain did he beseech its repetition. Mathias gave 
him a letter to Bajazet, in which he requested the 
Sultan to send him in future men who were capable 
of noting a message. 

At Visregrad he once received a Turkish envoy in 
full regal state, and looked at him so formidably that 
the diplomatist altogether forgot his errand, and 
could say nothing more than “The emperor greets, 
the emperor greets.” Thereupon the king turned to 
his court and said: “ See what beasts are suffered, by 
our own fault, to ravage our lands and those of other 
princes!” Then followed the proclamation of a 
Turkish war, and the Moslem was sent home. 

During the Bohemian war, a person accosted 
Mathias Corvinus, and undertook to slay King George 
by the sword, in consideration of a reward of 5000 
ducats. Mathias promised him the reward, but the 
man presently saw that the thing was impracticable. 
He returned to Mathias, confessed that he found it 
impossible to kill King Podiebrad by the sword, but 
offered to poison him. Mathias forbade him, saying : 
“The Roman Fabricius warned his enemy Pyrrhus 
against poison.” And he forthwith sent to admonish 
King George to have his food tasted, as he was in 
danger of being poisoned. 

Theré came to Buda a stout combatant, named 
Holubar, of marvellous size and strength, who was 
reputed invincible in tournament, The king, excited 
by hjs fame, challenged him. MHolubar declined the 
provosed tilting match; but Mathias defied him a 
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second time. Holubar then accepted the challenge, 
resolving to yield to the king’s least blow, and let 
himself be unhorsed. This was reported to Mathias, 
who compelled Holubar to take an oath that he would 
fight with him (the king) as with his worst enemy. 
oe Many thousand men witnessed the 
tournament. The two combatants ran at each other; 
Holubar, struck on the head, and borne backwards off 
his horse, lay swooning on the ground with a broken 
arm. The king, struck on the breast by his antago- 
nist’s spear, fell sideways out of the saddle, but held 
himself on by the horse’s mane. Mathias caused 
Holubar to be well leeched, and upon his recovery 
bestowed rich garments and much money upon him. 


REVIEW OF NAPOLEON’S IMPERIAL 
GUARD. 


As the clock struck twelve, there arose from the 
different corps of the Guard, which some time before 
had taken position in the court of the Tuilerics, a 
loud murmur of expectation, succeeded by a profound 
silence. ‘The rattling of a scabbard and the clinking 
of spurs, as the booted heel came down upon the 
marble floor of the peristyle, was heard, and the next 
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moment a little man in a green uniform, the modest 

epaulettes of a colonel on his shoulders, a plain chapeau 

on his head, the signs of the Legion of Honour and 

the crown of iron, the only ornaments on his breast, 

stepped forth. He paused and made a gesture with 

his hand, and in a few seconds a group of officers in 

splendid uniforms, with their hats in their hands, 

surrounded him. The drums then beat the salute; a- 
single command, like an echo, rolled from officer to 

officcr the whole length of the line, and with a clatter- 

ing sound, the entire army, as if it had been one man, 

presented arms—the colours in one vast cloud stooped 

towards that little man in green uniform, and then the 

ery of “Vive ’ Empereur /”’ rolled like thunder to thé 
heavens. 

Napoleon then mounted his favourite horse Marengo, 
whose head was always in motion, as if impatient, like 
his master, to be off on a gallop, and rode along the 
lines. Just as he was about to pass into the ranks, a 
young man, seventeen or eighteen years of age, rushed 
out of the multitude and ran towards him, shaking a 
paper, which he held in his hand, above his head. 
Paying no heed to the repeated order of “ Back, back,” 
he was pushing on, when a grenadier seized him by 
the collar, and forced him towards the spectators. 
But he still shook his paper, and cried out over the 
noise of the multitude: ‘Sire, sire!” to the emperor. 

The latter said coldly: “Let the young man ap- 
préach.” 

The grenadier immediately released him, and, pre- 
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senting arms, stood like a statue. The young man 
sprang forward, and fell at the feet of Marengo. 

“What do you want?” said Napoleon, as he 
stooped in his saddle to take the paper. 

The poor petitioner said nothing, but looked be- 
seechingly at the emperor, while the tear rolled 
down his cheeks. 

Napoleon tore off the envelope, and casting his eye 
over the petition, said to the young man: “ Arise; to 
none but God should you knecl; from what I see, 
your mother has never left Paris.” 

There was no reply, and casting his eye dgain on 
the paper, he said in a low voice: “I have been de- 
ceived respecting this woman, who, I was told, had 
emigrated, and then mixed herself up in political in- 
trigues. There was nothing in it.” Then raising his 
voice, he added: ** My young friend, tell your mother 
that from this moment she has a pension of twelve 
hundred francs from my own purse.” 

Overwhelmed by this sudden elevation from the 
depths of despair, the poor youth stood a moment, 
while the hue of death crept over his features, his 
eyes closed, and sinking on his knees, he pitched for- 
ward, his head striking heavily against the legs of 
Marengo as he fell. The frighted steed reared bolt 
upright, and but for an aide-de-camp, who seized him 
by the bridle, would doubtless have flung his imperial 
rider. A cry of terror rose from the multitude; but 
the next moment, as they saw him quietly dismount 
and advance towards the young man, there went up a 
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shout that shook the field. An officer immediately 
called aloud for a surgeon. 

“Let him alone, sir,” said Napoleon quietly; “a 
surgeon is useless ; joy is never fatal at his age. He 
needs only a little cool water.” 

One of the spectators ran and fetched some in his 
hat from a neighbouring fountain. Napoleon threw a 
few drops on the poor fellow’s face, when he opened 
his eyes. Seeing the emperor stooping over him, he 
seized one of his hands, and kissed it in a transport of 
enthusiasm. 

“Was not I right?” said Napoleon pleasantly. 
‘To horse, gentlemen.” 

At evening that youth sent another petition, that 
he might fight till death for the emperor. He was 
enrolled in the foot chasseurs of the Guard. This, to 
an ordinary general, would be an unimportant affair ; 
yet many a victory of Napoleon grew out of just such 
incidents. This young chasseur would be worth a 
whole company in a desperate charge. With the 
eye of his benefactor on him, nothing but death could 
arrest his progress, and his example in battle would 
make heroes of all around him. 

At the time this was transpiring, another incident 
of a comic character, yet equally illustrative of Napo- 
leon’s Jove for the brave, and of his tact in winning 
their unbounded devotion, occurred in another part of 
the field. Gros, one of the generals of the chasseurs 
of the Old Guard, was a tall, powerful man, with a 
voics ‘like a trumpet. He was illiterate, but high- 
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minded, generous to a fault, and the very soul of 
bravery. Napoleon once said of him: “ Gros lives in 
the smoke of cannon like a fish in water. It is his 
element.” The mode of his elevation to the rank he 
held was a farce in itself. One morning, while he 
was waiting in one of the little saloons of St. Cloud, 
to receive the orders of the emperor, who had sent for 
him, he became impatient at the long delay, and, 
going up to a mirror, began to contemplate himself. 
He pulled up his collar, adjusted his epaulettes, ex- 
amined his uniform, and casting his eyes from his 
head to his feet, could not repress his admiration of 
the tout ensemble of his person, and, thinking aloud, 
said: “* Ah! my cadet, there are few of these dandy 
officers made up like you! What a misfortune you 
don’t know a little mathematics, which the emperor 
requires! you would then have been a general to-day.” 
Napoleon, who had entered unperceived, and over- 
heard this queer soliloquy, suddenly slapped him on 
the shoulder, exclaiming: ‘“ You are one.” 

On the day of the review, Gros with his regiment 
was at one extremity of the line. A few days before 
there had been incorporated into it, unknown to 
him, an old friend, named Castagnet. He was ‘a 
drummer, and in the review was placed in the front 
rank. Gros, with great pomposity, was slowly walking 
his horse along the line, scrutinizing the appearance 
and arms of each, when he was suddenly arrested by 
the exclamation: “ Ah! it is you, my general. Look 
at me; I am that fool of a Castagnet with whom you 
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have drank more schnick than there is broth in the 
kettle of the Invalids. How are you? Don’t you 
know me, my general?” 

At the first words Gros had recognized his old 
comrade, and yielding to the sudden generous impulse, 
he leaped from his horse and embraced him, shaking 
his hand with a grasp that made every bone in it snap, 
exclaiming: “Very well, very well, my old Castagnet ; 
and you?” , 

‘“‘ Always r-r-r-rat-a-tat tatting, as you see.” 

‘Come to me to-morrow morning,” said Gros as he 
remounted his horse; “you shall see that I always 
have something for my old friends.” Napoleon, who 
had just gone through the first files of the grena- 
diers, happened to cast his eye along the line at this 
moment, and thought he saw a soldier and general 
embracing each other. The spurs sank in the flanks 
of Marengo, which sprang away like a flash of light- 
ning, and the next moment stood before the aston- 
ished group. 

“ What does this mean, General Gros?” exclaimed 
Napoleon, with his brows knit in anger; “is this a 
theatrical exhibition ?” 

The general raised his chapeau, and pointing to the 
drummer, who stood immoveable in his ranks, said in 
his usual frank, blunt manner: “There is a solid 
soldier for you; one who never winks in presence of 
the enemy. Such as you see him, sire, he has beat 
his drum in Italy, Egypt, and through all Germany. 

‘His name is Castagnet. It was he who beat the 
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charge before St. Jean d’Acre with one hand, because 
the other had been shattered by a ball at the com- 
mencement of that earthquake.” 

As much as Napoleon loved discipline, he loved 
bravery better; and he sat with his eyes fixed on 
Castagnet, whose heart went like the sticks of his own 
drum while Gros was speaking; and, as he finished, 
said: “ All this is very well, but the time is ill-chosen 
for such recognitions.” 

Then turning to Castagnet, he said in that winning 
tone which so bewitched his soldiers: “‘ You are he, 
then, my brave fellow, who descended the third time 
into the fosse of St. Jean d’Acre; I am glad to see you 
again.” With this he lifted his hand to his chapeau, 
slightly raising it from his head. 

These flattering words, and, above all, the gesture of 
respect, completely upset the poor drummer. He ex- 
pected punishment, and, lo! the emperor had touched 
his chapeau to him. He turned white and red by 
turns; and turning and twisting his head about, said, 
in a half-audible tone: “ You flatter me, my emperor.” 

‘It was you,” continued Napoleon,—“ I have a good 
memory,—who shewed such presence of mind and 
admirable courage at the battle of Wertingen, and 
saved the life of your captain.” 

The brave fellow, whose nerves were steady as iron 
in the deadly combat, was completely unmanned, and 
with his head cast down, said in a voice lower than 
before: ‘+A small affair, my emperor; always the same 
old cask.” 
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“Gros,” added Napoleon, “ if your protegé continues 
to behave as well in future, he shall be advanced. He 
is worthy of a post;” and nodding pleasantly to the 
drummer, said: “Aw revoir, my brave fellow!” and 
gave the spur to Marengo. 

Such was the means by which Napoleon gained the 
hearts of his Guard. The beat of that brave fellow’s 
drum in the fosse of St. Jean d’Acre would not hurry 
men to the deadly charge more fiercely than that story 
told by the bivouac fire of the Old Guard at night. 
The whole regiment witnessed the strange scene, and 
there was not a man in it but felt a higher resolution. 
He would carry the remembrance of it into battle, it 
would nerve him to another effort when about to 
give way, and rally him to another charge at sight of 
his commander. Who would not perform great deeds, 
when, years after, he was told of them by his emperor 
in presence of the whole army? ‘The brave acts of 
even a poor drummer were treasured up in the heart 
of him for whom he shed his blood, and it recom- 
pensed him for all he had suffered. Ah! Bonaparte 
knew how to win the hearts of his soldiers, and that 
alone would give him unconquerable troops. 

After having passed in review the squadrons of the 
Guard and the light cavalry, he returned to the court 
of the Tuileries, and placed himself in front of a small 
squadron of general officers, composed of his staff. At 
a gesture of his hand, an officer of ordnance approach- 

04, with his head uncovered, and bowing to Napoleon, 
parted on a gallop, and riding rapidly along the whole 
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front of battle, returned to his place. A moment 
after, Napoleon urged Marengo, covered with foam, a 
few steps in advance, and lifting his hand, shook it 
above his head. From the extreme end of the line 
the faint roll of drums was heard gradually swelling, 
till it swept like thunder over the field. In an instant 
it ceased, and the rattling of musketry ran with the 
regularity of a wave, from one end of the vast line to 
the other. At length the impassible face of Napoleon 
kindled with excitement; and placing his right hand 
upon his thigh, he half-turned in his saddle, and gave 
the Russian ambassador, who was absorbed in the 
magnificent tableau, a glance that could not be mis- 
taken. He had caught the undulations of the eagles 
of his Guard as it put itself in motion, and from the 
farthest extremity began to advance. 

The foot grenadiers and chasscurs, who had swept 
the fields of Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, and Wagram, 
first approached. As they began to defile, Napoleon 
made a sign to the Russian chamberlain to take his 
place by his side. As the regiments approached, he 
said, pointing to one: “ That is my 45th—they are 
my brave children of Paris. If ever cartridges are 
burned between my brother, the Emperor of Russia, 
and me, I will shew the efficiency of my 45th. It 
was this regiment that precipitated itself upon the 
Russian batteries at Austerlitz. That little corporal 
you see running there with his fusil upon his shoul- 
der, finding himself about to be taken by an officer 
of the cannoneers of Doctorow, sprang up behind 
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him, strangled him with his hands, and made his 
escape.” 

The chamberlain expressing his admiration of the 
daring decd, Napoleon added: ‘There is not a regi- 
ment in my Guard that cannot cite a hundred acts far 
more admirable. Do you see that lieutenant covered 
with dust? It is Robaglia, my cousin, who lives but 
for me.” 

He thus went on particularizing one after another, 
going back even to his first campaigns. The Cavalry 
then defiled in the same wonderful order, though en- 
veloped in a cloud of dust. The terrible grenadiers, 
whose heavy shocks few squares could withstand, 
passed along, followed by the chasseurs with their 
green uniform, and tall plumes waving like a field of 
grain in the wind. After them the mamelukes, with 
their white turbans surmounted with a cross of gold; 
then the dragoons of the Guard, with their light hel- 
mets flashing in the sun, commanded by Arigha, a 
cousin of Napoleon; then the Polish lancers in their 
gay and sparkling uniform; and last, the artillery of 
the Guard, followed by the equipages of the train. 
Each regiment and squadron sent up their loud “ Vive 
UEmpereur !” as it passed. Napoleon then dismounted, 
and mixing with the chief officers of the several zorps, 
conversed awhile familiarly with them, and returned 
to the Tuileries.— Headley’s “ Old Guard.” 
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THE EMPEROR AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


In the year 1839, there was in the city of St 
Petersburg a young girl, so beautiful and so lovely, 
that the greatest prince of Europe, had he met her 
even in a peasant’s hut, might well have turned his 
back upon princesses, to offer her his hand and 
throne. But far from having seen the light in a 
peasant’s hut, she was born in the shadow of the 
proudest throne on the earth. It was Marie Nicol- 
sewna, the daughter of Nicholas, Emperor of Russia. 
As her father saw her blooming like the May flower, 
and sought for by all the heirs of royalty, he cast his 
eyes upon the fairest, the richest, and the most 
powerful of them, and with the smile of a father 
and a king, said to her: “My child, you are now of 
an age to marry, andI have chosen for you the prince 
who will make you a queen, and the man who will 
render you happy.” 

“The man who will render me happy!” stammered 
the blushing princess, with a sigh, which was the 
only objection to which her heart gave utterance. 

‘“‘Speak, father,” she said, as she saw a frown 
gathering on the brow of the czar; “speak, and your 
Majesty shall be obeyed.” 

‘‘Obeyed!”’ exclaimed the emperor, trembling for 
the first time in his life; “is it, then, only as an act of 


obedience that you will receive a husband from my 
hands ?” 
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The young girl was silent, and concealed a tear. 

“Ts your faith already plighted ?” 

The young girl was still silent. 

‘Explain yourself, Marie; I command you.” 

At this word, which sways sixty millions of human 
beings, the princess fell at the feet of the czar. 

“Yes, father, if I must tell you, my heart is no 
longer my own; it is bestowed upon a young man 
who knows it not, and who shall never know it, if 
such be your wish. He has seen me but two or 
three times at a distance, and we will never speak to 
each other if your Majesty forbids it!” 

The emperor was silent in his turn. He grew 
pale. Three times he made the circuit of the saloon. 
He durst not ask the name of the young man. He 
who would have braved, for a caprice, the monarchs 
of the world at the head of their armies—he, from his 
omnipotence, feared this unknown youth, who disputed 
with him the possession of his dearest treasure. 

“Ts it a king?” he demanded, at last. 

“No, father.” 

‘“‘ The heir of a king, at least ?” 

‘No, father.” 

“A grand duke?” 

“No, father.” 

“ A son of a reigning family?” 

‘No, father.” 

At each step in the descending scale the czar 
stopped to recover breath. 

“ A stranger ?” 
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“ Yes, father.” 

The emperor fell back into an arm-chair, and hid 
his face in his hands, like Agamemnon at the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia. 

“Ts he in Russia?” he resumed, with an effort. 

‘Yes, father.” 

“ At St. Petersburg ?” 

‘Yes, father.” And the voice of the young girl 
grew faint. 

‘Where shall I see him? ” said the czar, rising with 
a threatening aspect. 

‘To-morrow, at the review.” 

‘“‘ How shall I recognize him?” repeated the czar, 
with a stamp of his foot. 

‘By his green plume and his black steed.” 

“*Tis well. Go, my daughter, and pray God to 
have pity upon that man.” 

The princess withdrew in a fainting condition, and 
the emperor was soon lost in thought. 

“A childish caprice!” he said at length. “Iam 
foolish to be disturbed at it. She will forget it. She 
shall forget it!” and his lips dared not utter what his 
heart added. ‘It must be; for all my power would 
be weaker than her tears.” 

On the following day, at the review, the czar, whose 
eagle eye embraced all at a glance, sought and saw 
in his battalions nought else than a green plume and 
a black charger. He recognized in him who wore 
the one and rode the other, a simple colonel in the 
Bavarian Light Horse,—Maximilian Joseph Eugene 
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Auguste Beauharnois, Duke of Leuchtenberg, youngest 
child of the son of Josephine (who was for a brief time 
the Empress of France) and of the Princess Auguste 
Amelia, daughter of Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, 
—an admirable cavalier, in truth, but as far inferior 
then to Marie Nicolewna as a common soldier to an 
emperor. 

‘Is it possible?” said the czar to himself, as he 
sent for the colonel, with the design of dismissing 
him to Munich. But at the moment when he was 
about to crush him with a word, he stopped at the 
sight of his daughter fainting in her caleche. “There is 
no longer a doubt,” thought the czar; “ ’tis indeed he.” 

And turning his back upon the stupified stranger, 
he returned with Marie to the imperial palace. For 
six weeks, all that prudence, tempered with love and 
severity, could inspire, was essayed to destroy the 
image of the colonel in the heart of the princess. At 
the end of the first week she was resigned ; at the end 
of the second she wept; at the end of the third she 
wept in public; at the end of the fourth she wished to 
sacrifice herself to her father; at the end of the fifth 
she was dying. 

Meanwhile, the colonel, seeing himself in disgrace at 
the court of his host, without daring to confess to him- 
self the cause, did not wait for his dismissal to return 
to his regiment. He was on the point of setting out 
for Munich, when an aide-de-camp of the czar came 
for him. “I should have set out yesterday,” he said 
to himself; “I might have avoided what awaits me. 
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At the first flash, save yourself from the thunderbolt.” 
He was ushered into the cabinet, where kings only are 
allowed to enter. The emperor was pale, and his eye 
was moist; but his air was firm and resolute. 

* Colonel duke,” said he, penetrating him with his 
glance, “you are one of the handsomest officers in 
Europe. It is said also, and I believe it is true, that 
you possess an elevated mind, a thorough education, a 
lively taste for the arts, a noble heart, and a loyal 
character,—what think you of the Grand Duchess, 
my daughter Marie Nicolewna?” 

This point-blank question dazzled the young man. 
It is time to say that he admired and loved the princess, 
without being fully aware of it. 

“The Princess Marie, sire!” exclaimed he, reading, 
at last, his own heart, without daring to read that of 
the czar. “ Your anger would crush me if I told you 
what I think of her; and I should die of joy if you 
permitted me to say it.” 

“ Ah! you love her; ’tis well,” resumed the czar, 
with a benignant smile; and the imperial hand, from 
which the duke was waiting his death-warrant, de- 
livered to the colonel the brevet of general aide-de- 
camp of the emperor; the brevets of commandant 
of the cavalry of the guards, and of the regiment 
of hussars; of chief of the corps of cadets and of the 
mining engineers; of president of the academy of 
arts, and member of the academy of sciences, of the 
universities of St. Petersburg, of Moscow, of Keasan, 
of the council, of the military schools, &c. All this. 
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with the title of imperial highness, and several 
millions of revenue, 

‘‘ Now,” said the czar to the young man, who was 
beside himself with joy, “will you quit the service of 
Bavaria, and become the husband of the Princess 
Marie ?” 

The young officer could only fall on his knees, and 
bathe with his tears the hands of the emperor. 

“You see that I also love my daughter,” said the 
father, pressing his son-in-law in his arms. 

The 14th of July following, the Grand Duchess was 
restored to health, to life; and the Duke Beauharnois 
de Leuchtenberg espoused her in the presence of the 
representatives of the royal families of Europe. On 
Tuesday, November 5, 1852, the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg died at the age of thirty-five; worthy, to the last, 
of his brilliant destiny, and leaving to Marie Nicol- 
eewna eternal regrets.—TZranslaied from the “ Gazette 
Francais.” 

It is said that the Duke of Leuchtenberg did not 
enjoy the splendid prison in which, by his marriage, 
he had incarcerated himself; nor did he willingly sub- 
mit to the domestic tyranny of his imperial and im- 
perious father-in-law. This produced many disagree- 
ments; and he was continually under arrest for persist- 
ing in the freedom of appearing in his wife’s boudoir 
in his dressing-gown, for smoking in her presence, or 
for buttoning his military coat otherwise than accord- 
ing to the emperor’s regulations. So that not even 
the mutual affection between him and his wife pre- 
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vented him from congratulating the Duke de Bordeaux, 
when a proposition for his marrying another of the 
daughters of Russia, was broken off, that he had 
‘escaped the cage in which he himself was enclosed.” 


THE “HOLY PLACES.” 


In the year 1819, an understanding was come to by 
Louis X VIM. of France, and the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, to endeavour to obtain some arrangement 
from the Porte, which, under the combined guarantee 
of the three powers, might put an end to the constant 
disputes between the Greeks and Latins, might define 
the prerogatives, and establish a common enjoyment 
of what have been called “the holy places.” The 
former acted on the ground of his being the “ hered- 
itary protector of the Catholics in the East,” and the 
latter as “the sovereign of the greater number of the 
followers of the Greek Church;” and negotiations were 
opened to that effect at Paris, St. Petersburg, and 
Constantinople. Count Marcellus was charged by the 
French government to commence negotiations with 
the patriarch of Jerusalem and the general patriarch 
of Constantinople. As a preliminary step, it was sug- 
gested, by common accord, that two agents should be 
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sent to Jerusalem, to procure all the information ne- 
cessary to complete the negotiation. M. de Marcellus 
was sent on behalf of the French government; he 
was furnished with letters from the synod, as also 
with necessary firmans from the Porte, to aid him in 
his investigations. M. Daschkoff went on the same 
mission for the Russian government; and the result 
of their inquiries,-and conferences with the vicars of 
the patriarchs, gave abundant hope of their respective 
governments being able to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. The information they had procured on 
the spot was taken as the basis of an arrangement. 
The negotiators were actively enguged when they 
were interrupted by the Greek revolution, which broke 
out in 1821; the struggle for independence which 
followed, and the agitation, which survived even th 

battle of Navarino, prevented the governments from 
resuming these negotiations. From the facts collected 
by M. de Marcellus, it appeared that the sanctuaries, 
or churches built on the site of the great miracles of 
the Redemption, had been founded by St. Helena and 
her son Constantine the Great. They were destroyed 
by the sovereign of Persia in 614, re-established by 
the Emperor Heraclius, and some years after were 
taken possession of by the Kalif Omar, who permitted 
the faithful to have access to them. ‘They were sub- 
sequently destroyed by Amurath, and re-established 
by his mother Mary, a Christian, in 1009. One of 
the articles of capitulation obtained by Lusigrian from 
Saladdin was in favour of the Christian pilgrims. In 
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the middle of the fourteenth century, Robert, King of 
Sicily, obtained by purchase from the Soldan of Egypt 
the sanctuaries of Palestine, and placed them under the 
care and guardianship of the monks of the Franciscan 
order. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Holy Land was conquered by Selim; and the treaty 
between his successor and Francis I. placed under the 
protection of the crown of France the holy places, as 
well as the monks who guarded them. 

In 1757, a serious collision took place between the 
Greeks and the Latins, the former having previously 
disputed the exclusive possession and guardianship by 
the latter of the shrines, on the strength of firmans 
obtained from the Porte. That collision arose out of 
the fact of the Greek pilgrims having pillaged the Latin 
convent of Jaffa; and it was followed by another 
attack made by the Greeks on the monks, who had 
shut themselves up in the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Complaints were made to the Divan, and each party 
accused the other of the first outrage. The Divan 
heard all parties, including the French ambassador ; 
and the result was, a hatti-scherif, dated in the year 
above-mentioned, which expelled the Latins from the 
Church of the Tomb of the Virgin and that of Beth- 
lehem ; and the Holy Sepulchre and other sanctuaries 
were placed under the guardianship of the Greek 

~monks. From that period, notwithstanding some fir- 
mans occasionally granted, and favourable to the 
Latins, these last gradually lost the prerogatives they 
had previously possessed. 
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In 1808 a new cause of dissension arose. The 
Holy Sepulchre was partly consumed by fire. The 
Greeks claimed, and obtained from the Porte, the right 
to rebuild the cupola of the church; and having done 
so they claimed additional prerogatives; but their 
architect was accused of having intentionally destroyed 
the tombs of the kings of Jerusalem, that had been 
preserved in the same church, and of having used the 
materials in the construction of the new cupola. Since 
then, the disputes have been frequent between the 
Latins and the Greeks; and even the Armenians pro- 
fited by their dissensions and the cupidity of the Mus. 
sulmans, and purchased from the Porte the enjoyment 
of privileges which interfered with both. Itewas to 
put an end to these scandals that the French and 
Russian governments opened, in 1819, the negotiations 
above-mentioned, and which were interrupted in the 
manner described. In addition to the above facts, 
M. de Marcellus drew up a statement of the “ posses- 
sions and prerogatives of the Latin Church in Pales- 
tine.” It is to the following effect :— 


“],._In THE City OF JERUSALEM. 


“1. The church of the Holy Sepulchre. 2. The 
monastery of Deirul-Amoud, or the Holy Saviour, its 
appurtenances and dependencies. 3. The sepulchre 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is in the centre of the 
church of the same name. 4. The great and the 
small cupola, with the lead which covers them. 5. 
The arches and columns which are round them, as far 
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as the iron gates, placed to mark the line at which the 
part of the church belonging to the Greeks com- 
mences. 6. The galleries and dwellings of the Latin 
monks which are over the aforesaid arches or columns. 
7. The great arch which is surrounded with the 
cupola which is over the above-mentioned iron gates. 
8. The chamber which is at the end of the wall of 
the above-mentioned great arch. 9. The chandeliers 
placed by his Majesty the King of France under this 
same great arch. 10. The stone called that of St. 
Mary Magdalene, and the entire space which extends 
from the step of the vestry of the Frank monks to 
the steps of the gate of the Cistern, and from beneath 
the columns to the steps of the Catholic chapel. 11. 
The upper part of the seven arcades, called the arches 
of St. Mary. 12. The lower portion of those arches. 
18. The small altar which is beneath the said arches. 
14, The entire space from the stone of St. Mary 
Magdalene to the large gate which is beside the door 
of the Greek chapel, and from the wall of the said 
chapel to the wall of the chureh of the Holy Sepulchre. 
15. The lower part of the grotto of the finding of the 
Holy Cross. 16. The half of Mount Calvary, called 
the Place of Crucifixion. 17. The four arches of 
Mount Calvary, in the lateral part of the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 18. Its two altars. 19. The 
marble resting-chair. 20. The stone of unction. 21. 
The entire space which extends from the steps of 
Mount Calvary to the lower part of the arcade in 
possession of the Armenians, and from the wall of the 
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Greek chapel to the steps of the door of the temple 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 22. The chapel called the 
Exterior Calvary, placed on the top of the temple, 
to which the ascent is by a stone staircase. 


‘671. Ou TsIDE THE CiTy OF JERUSALEM. 


“In the Valley of Jehoshaphat,—23. A grotto 
which serves as a church, in which is placed the 
sepulchre of the blessed Virgin Mary. 24. The two 
chapels of St. Joachim, St. Anne, St. Joseph, and a 
chamber or vestry. 25. The grotto which is beside 
the first aforesaid grotto above and round the gardens. 
26. The field in which the Frank monks and the 
strangers who die in Jerusalem are buried. 


és TJJ,—In THE VILLAGE OF BETHLEHEM. 


‘627. The convent of Bethlehem. 28. The gardens 
of the convent. 29. The church of St. Catherine. 
80. The grotto of St. Jerome, the altars of St. Paul, 
St. Eustochia, St. Joseph, and the Holy Innocents, 
81. The church named the great Church of Bethle- 
hem. 82. The interior of the grotto in which is the 
manger in which our Lord Jesus Christ was laid at 
His birth. 83. The two altars of the Nativity and 
of the Magi. 84. The manger. 35. The two gar- 
dens appertaining to the above-mentioned birthplace. 
86. The place named the Columns, and the corridor 
of the great church, called likewise the Church of the 
Columns. 87. The chamber called the Old Mill, in 
the corridor of the said church. 88. The continuation 
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of the said corridor to the door leading into the street. 
$9. The ruin named Bed-el-Sultan. 40. The great 
garden which serves as a burial-place for Frank 
monks and foreigners, 41. The field in which is 
the grotto of the pastors. 42. The wall called the 
Roman Wall. 43. The cistern and the wood of 
olives called the Wood of Bethlehem. 


“TV.—In tur VILLAGE or St. JEAN. 


‘644, The convent called St.John. 45. The church 
called of the Birth of St. John. 46. The two gardens 
of the convent. 47. The ruin called the Visitation of 
St. Elizabeth, in the mountain, at a short distance, 
and opposite the convent of St. John. 


‘VIN PALESTINE. 


“48, The convent of Rama, (Arimathea,) its gar- 
dens and appurtenances. 49. The convent of Jaffa, 
(Jopps.) 50. The convent of Acre (Ptolemaide) and 
all its dependencies. 51. The convent of Nazareth, 
its gardens, appurtenances, church, chapel, the ruins 
of Mount Thabor, and other places to be visited in 
Galilee. 52. The convent of Seyde (Sidon) and its 
dependencies. 53. The convent of St. Damascus, in 
Syria, and its dependencies, 


‘6 PREROGATIVES. 


“1. The Fathers of the Holy Land, Latin monks, 
alone possess the keys of the gates of the convents 
or sanctuaries above-mentioned, and particularly the 
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three keys of the altar of the manger of Bethlehem. 
2. They have a right to guard those places, to repair, 
maintain, decorate, and light lamps there. 3. To 
celebrate the holy mass there, and to exercise the 
rights and ceremonies of their worship. 4. To take 
the lead over all other nations in their visitation of 
the pilgrimages of the Holy Places. 5. They have a 
right to visit the half of Mount Calvary, which does 
not belong to them, to celebrate mass on the aforesaid 
half, and to light lamps there. 6. The Frank monks 
have an exclusive right to exercise their worship in 
the lower part of the cavern of the great Church 
of Bethlehem. 7. To prevent other nations from 
lighting lamps there, to celebrate their offices, and to 
exercise their religious worship there. 8. To oppose 
the visit of other nations to the Holy Places possessed 
by them, Frank monks. 9. The actions at law 
brought against the Frank monks shall not be sub- 
mitted to the authorities of the country, but referred 
to the Sublime Porte at Constantinople. 10. The 
Maugrebins are forbidden to offer any violence to the 
Frank monks at Aini g’arim under any pretext. 11. 
The Turkish customs-officers are forbidden to search 
the baggage of the monks or Catholic pilgrims which 
had been searched in the Levant, where they landed. 
12. It is likewise forbidden to take or delay the 
clothes of the monks, or the ornaments of the Latin 
churches. 138. To compel the Frank monks to re 
eeive base coin. 14. To take money from them. 
15. It is forbidden to demand the smallest fee from 
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the Frank monks for the privilege of burying their 
dead. 16. To ill treat the monks who bring the 
usual tribute from Europe, in case they arrive too 
late. 17. To disturb in any manner the monks and 
pilgrims of the Holy Land in the course of their 
visitations or pilgrimages. 18. To disturb them at 
any time in the exercise of their religious worship, as 
long as that worship out-of-doors is not contrary to 
the Mussulman laws. 19. The Turkish authorities 
are forbidden to pay more than one visit each year 
to the Holy Sepulchre. 20. To compel the Frank 
monks to purchase damaged wheat. 21. The Latin 
Fathers possess an exclusive right to send members 
of their communities, or couriers, to Constantinople on 
business, without opposition.” 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 


Tue following is an account of the first proposition 
for a Legion of Honour :— 

One Monday, in the February of 1802, the First 
Consul returned from his official labours to Malmaison, 
at six o’clock in the evening. The dinner was in- 
stantly served. After dinner the company divided 
itself into two sections. Madame Bonaparte remained 
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in the drawing-room with the ladies and two or three 
gentlemen. The First Consul repaired to the saloon, 
which Charles Percier had decorated with the trophies 
of war. Among the gentlemen who followed the 
First Consul were General Duroc; Monge, the chief 
inspector of the Polytechnic School, whose rigid re- 
publican principles made him a difficult man to deal 
with ; M. Didelot, Councillor of State; M. Denon, 
recently appointed director of the Musée; and M. 
Arnault, a man of letters, an ardent republican in 
his tragedies. To this gentleman the world is in- 
debted for an account of the first conversation Na- 
poleon ever had on his idea of a national decoration. 
Arrived in the saloon, the First Consul called his 
guests about him, and began to talk about the grand 
reception he had held the day before in the Tuileries. 
He remarked pointedly, that the assistants at the cere- 
mony noticed with avidity the bright ribands and 
stars worn by the foreign representatives. Turning 
to Denon, he asked him whether he also had not 
noticed the sensation these ribands created? ‘I not 
only remarked it, but felt with the majority,” replied 
the director of the Musée. ‘It must be owned that 
those broad, glowing ribands, those plates and enam- 
elled crosses, contribute wonderfully to elevate the 
physical dignity of the man who wears them—in short, 
they dress the man.” 

“‘ Exactly an artist’s notion,” Monge remarked 
drily. ‘These crosses, these plates, these cordons, 
are only tinsel—the merest playthings.” 
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‘‘ Playthings, if you like,” said Napoleon; “ but 
suppose the people like them? ‘These crosses and 
cordons, ostensible signs of human greatness, strike 
the multitude, and command involuntary respect. 
Let us frankly go into the question. Men love dis- 
tinctions generally—the French particularly. The 
French really hunger for them, and have always 
hungered for them. There is the cross of St. Louis, 
for example. Louis XIV. would never have been 
able to struggle against a European coalition, in the 
war of succession, if he had not dealt in the coinage 
of the cross of St. Louis. This powerful incitement 
gave birth to prodigies. Money was of no account 
when balanced against this distinction; there were 
many men who have preferred the decoration to 
heaps of gold.” And the First Consul developed 
this idea, it was remarked, with extraordinary energy. 

“ Well,” said Monge coolly, “‘we have only to re- 
establish the cross of St. Louis.” 

This reply was bitter from the mouth of a man who 
formed part of the commission which drew up a re- 
port for the Convention, recommending the suppres- 
sion of the cross of St. Louis. It may be remembered 
that the order was suppressed on the 15th of October 
1793, a century after its creation. Napoleon received 
Monge’s reply in silence, which he broke only to re- 
commend an adjournment to join the ladies. Two 
months after this conversation was held, Napoleon 
had to preside at a privy council. He saw around 
him his fellow-consuls, Lucien, Regnaud de St. Jean 
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d’Angely, Berthier, and other political celebrities. 
He now brought forward his ideas respecting an 
order analogous to those which existed in foreign 
states, and advanced his reasons clearly and power- 
fully. Cambacerés gave him his cordial support, 
remarking that none of the ancient republics had pro- 
scribed distinctions. Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angely 
reminded the council that the American Government, 
recently emancipated, had created the Order of Cin- 
cinatus. This remark pleased Napoleon particularly, 
and silenced all opposition. 


SPANISH COURT ETIQUETTE. 


Puiip III. was gravely seated by the fireside, the 
fire-maker had kindled so great a quantity of wood 
that the monarch was nearly suffocated with heat, but 
etiquette would not allow him to rise from his chair ; 
the domestics could not presume to enter the apart- 
ment, for etiquette forbade them. At length the 
Marquis de Potat appeared, and the king ordered 
him to damp the fire ; but he excused himself, alleging 
that he was forbidden by etiquette to perform such a 
function, for which the Duc d’Usseda ought to be 
called upon, as it was his business. The duke was 
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gone out; the fire burned more fiercely; and the 
king endured it, rather than derogate from his dignity 
by a violation of etiquette. But his blood was so 
heated, that on the following day he was attacked 
with erysipelas in the head, and died in consequence. 
Other instances, not less remarkable, and, perhaps, 
not more authentic, may be adduced, especially as 
respects the extreme Jealousy and respect with which 
the females of the royal family were regarded. Nay, 
the feet and legs of queens were held so sacred, that 
it was a crime to think, or at any rate to speak of 
them. On the arrival of the princess Maria Anna of 
Austria, the bride of Philip IV., in Spain, a quantity 
of the finest silk stockings were presented to her in a 
city where there were manufactories of that article. 
The major domo of the future queen threw back the 
stockings with indignation, exclaiming: ‘“‘ Know that 
the queens of Spain have no legs.” When the young 
bride heard this, she began to weep bitterly, declaring 
she would return to Vienna, and that she would never 
have set foot in Spain had she known that her legs 
were to be cut off. This ridiculous etiquette was on 
another occasion carried still further. One day, as the 
second consort of Charles II. was riding a very spirited 
horse, the animal reared on his hinder legs. At the 
moment when the horse seemed on the point of falling 
back with his fair rider, the queen slipped off on one 
side, and remained with one of her feet hanging in 
the stirrup. The unruly beast, irritated still more at 
the burden which fell on one side, kicked with the 
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utmost violence in all directions. In the first moments 
of danger and alarm, no person durst venture to the 
assistance of the queen, for this reason; that, excepting 
the king and the chief of the Menimos, or little pages, 
no person of the male sex was allowed to touch any 
part of the queen of Spain, and least of all her feet. 
As the danger of the queen augmented, two cavaliers 
ran to her relief. One of them seized the bridle of 
the horse, while the other drew the queen’s foot from 
the stirrup, and in performing this service dislocated 
his thumb. As soon as they had saved her life, they 
hastened away with all possible expedition, ordered 
their fleetest horses to be saddled, and were just pre- 
paring for their flight out of the kingdom, when a 
messenger came to inform them that, at the queen’s 
intercession, the king had pardoned the crime they 
had committed in touching her person.”——Zhoms’ Book 
of the Court. 


FERDINAND VII. OF SPAIN. 


In addition to the other bad qualities which dis- 
tinguished Ferdinand VII., his powers of dissimula- 
tion were known to be most remarkable; and, in 
common with more than one despot of ancient and 
modern times, it was observed, that the person towards 
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whom he happened to manifest attentions of a parti- 
cular and more familiar kind than usual, where sure to 
be those whose ruin was already determined on by the 
royal hypocrite. Amongst these attentions, the one 
most frequent was presenting a cigar, out of the royal 
pataca itself, to the person whose doom was decided 
on. This became so common at one time, that the 
attendants could at once point out the person dis- 
graced by seeing him come from the royal apartment 
with a cigar in his hand. 

It occurred one day that Castanos had an audience 
of the king, which lasted more than an hour. I think 
it was some time after the second restoration. Ferdi- 
nand chatted in his usual, easy, familiar, though not 
polished or dignified manner, with his old general, 
and all the while continued his favourite mode of 
passing his time,—smoking and drinking beer. On 
Castanos taking leave, his majesty offered him half- 
asdozen rich Havannahs from the case which was on 
the table. Castanos, far from accepting the danger- 
ous present, started back in dismay, and earnestly 
vegged his majesty to excuse him;—he would rather 
aot smoke for the present. 

‘6 Pues, hombre,” said the king; ‘“ put them in your 
pocket, and smoke them when you get home.” 

‘Thanks, thanks, a thousand times,” stammered 
the affrighted duke, “I had rather not. Your 
majesty will—I hope—but the truth is—I—J—had 
rather not smoke. I have made a vow—a religious 
vow—against smoking; pray your majesty, excuse ma 
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Lord, save us!’’ he cried, as he saw the king approach 
him, and put the cigars in his hand. 

‘What, Castanos! Surely you have not given up 
smoking. See what thick smoke—what ashes of 
pearl, of an inch long at the end; and, oh! whata rich 
aroma!” his majesty exclaimed, as he shewed, prac 
tically, the beauties of a thick light-brown Regalia 
that drew water from the mouth of Castanos even 
while he resisted the temptation. 

‘“¢ May it please your majesty, it is exquisite ; but my 
lumbago—headache—pains in my knees—rheumatism 
—pulmonia—palpitation of the heart—vows to St. 
Michael, impossible to break—cannot smoke, your 
majesty, cannot smoke. Pray don’t ask me. Will 
your majesty permit me to retire ?” 

“Not until you take a cigar—they are exquisite,” 
said the king, puffing away as if for a wager. 

“Oh! your majesty, to tell your majesty frankly 
and honestly the truth, I like a good cigar,”’—and this 
avowal he made in an impassioned manner,—* but I 
have not the slightest liking for the castle of Segovia, 
or any state prison in your royal dominions ;” and he 
clapped his hands behind his back for fear of even 
touching with his finger the dangerous cigars. 

Ferdinand paused for a moment as if searching in 
his own mind the cause of this answer. He soon 
guessed it though, and burst out into a most unkingly 
roar of laughter at the dismay of his favourite and 
faithful general. Castanos, seeing the turn matters 
had taken, took a part in the royal cachinnation. 
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‘© Vamos, Castanos,” said the king, after gulping 
down a glass of beer to stop the hiccup his burst of 
merriment had brought on; ‘ Vamos, chico, (Castanos 
was then approaching seventy,) this is too good. But 
never fear, Castanos, I pledge my word there is no cause 
for your suspicion. No, Castanos, you need not fear. 
You shall never be sent to Segovia, or anywhere else 
in the way you hint at. Others may have cause to 
fear, but you have none. So, my good lad, take your 
cigar, and smoke at your ease.” 

Castanos looked at his majesty between the eyes 
to see if he was only joking; but fancying he could 
detect in Ferdinand’s face the marks of a sincerity 
that could seldom be traced there, he took the cigar 
from the royal hands, but still with the tips of his 
fingers, as if he thought the glorious weed was so 
much steel at a white heat. He then made his bow, 
and went his way. 

It is pleasing to add, that although Ferdinand sent 
to Castanos’ house that same evening a present of five 
thousand of the same Regalias, yet he was not, for all 
that, sent to Segovia; and all who approached the 
royal presence heard the story from the royal lips. 
Many heard it more than a hundred times over from 
the august person, and laughed as much the last time 
as they did the first. 
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GREAT REVOLUTIONS. 


Ir is remarked, that the great revolutions of Europe 
have occurred in the month of July. In that month 
two revolutions were operated, which rendered famous 
the cighteenth century, and changed the face of the 
Old and New World. The revolution of the United 
States of America occurred on the 4th of July. The 
French revolution (1789) on the 14th of July. The 
United Provinces date their revolution from the 
month of July 1581. The second French revolution 
in July 1830. The Union of Calmar, which placed 
three crowns on the head of Marguerite de Walde- 
mar, called the Semiramis of the North, was operated 
July 8, 1897; and the 9th of the same month, 1762, 
saw another Semiramis of the North (Catherine II. 
of Russia) justify that title by driving her husband 
from the throne, and subsequently covering that 
usurpation with all the eclat of a celebrated reign. 
The battles which have occurred in the month of 
July often decided the fate of empires. The battle of 
Allia, the 18th of July, nearly ruined the Roman 
power. In that of the Tiberiad (3d July) the un- 
fortunate Lusignan was entirely defeated by the 
celebrated Saladin; and the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
founded by the first Crusaders, fell for ever into the 
power of the infidels. At the battle of Ourigua (25th 
July) Alphonso I. delivered his country from the 
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yoke of the Moors; and the title of first King of 
Portugal was the prize of his valour. The battle of 
the Boyne in Ireland (21st July) ruined the hopes of 
James I. and secured the crown to the Prince of 
Orange. At the battle of Pultava (8th July) two 
famous monarchs, Charles XII. and Peter the Great, 
fought for their crowns and lives. The Swedes lost, 
with their king, the title of Invincible ; and Charles, 
seeking safety in the south of Europe, left the Czar 
ruler of the north. The history of France will fur- 
nish battles in the month of July of the most decisive 
character. The battle of Poitiers, gained by Charles 
Martel (22d July) rescued France from the yoke of 
the Saracens, then the masters of Spain. Phillippe 
Auguste happily saved his life and kingdom at Bou- 
vines, (27th July;) and the throne of Louis XIV., 
shaken by great reverses towards the end of the 
Spanish succession war, was secured in the conflict 
of Denain by Marshal Villars, (25th July 1712.) 
French valour gained in the month of July the vic- 
tories of Fornone, Fleurus, Nerwinde, Lanfelt. The 
battle between Turenne and Conde, in the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine, was on the 2d of July; and the taking 
of Alexandria, in Egypt, by Bonaparte, the 2d of 
July. The battle of the Pyramids, gained by the 
same, was also in July 1798; that of Aboukir, gained 
over the Turks, 25th July 1799; and, finally, the 
battle of Wagram, gained by Napoleon over the 
Austrians, in July, led to all the results of the Treaty 
of Vienna, in 1809. We have also seen in July the 
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regency of Algiers overturned, and a piratical state, 
which for ages had insulted Europe, crushed to rise 
no more. 

On the 27th of July 1790, the monster Robespierre 
excited, with Marat, a popular commotion against the 
Court and the National Assembly. In the Palais 
Royal, then the focus of conspiracies and revolution- 
ary crimes, he made the following address:—“ Citizens 
of all ages!—Fly to St. Cloud ; shut up the king and 
the dauphin. Secure the Austrian and her brother- 
in-law, that they may no longer conspire. Arrest all 
the ministers. Throw them into irons. Watch the 
chief of the municipality, and be sure of the general 
—carry off the park of artillery from the Rue Verte ! 
Seize all the magazines and powder mills. Run, run 
to arms! Four or six hundred heads struck off 
will secure you peace, liberty, and honour. A false 
humanity restraining your arms may cost the lives of 
millions of your brethren.” 

On the 28th of July 1794, the above sanguinary 
monster was led to the scaffold, where he furnished a 
remarkable instance of revolutionary vicissitude. He 
was put to death with his accomplices by a tribunal 
composed of friends and associates. 
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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


RECALLED at sundry times to the duties of a court 
life, the hero who surpassed the gencrals under whom 
he served, surpassed also the courtiers with whom he 
came into frequent collision. He was endowed with 
personal beauty, height of stature, (being above the 
middle size,) activity, and sweetness of expression ,; 
in short, the perfection of the species, high intellect 
combined with perfect grace, was exhibited in this 
great, and, when chastened by the course of events, 
subsequently good man. His countenance was mild, 
thoughtful, commanding ; his brow lofty; his features 
regular, but flexible. His deportment was dignified, 
and, at the same time, winning. ‘No one,” said one 
who knew him personally, “ ever said a pert thing to 
the Duke of Marlborough.” 

The same consummate judge even attributed the 
great success of the duke “to the Graces, who pro- 
tected and promoted him.” “His manner,” Lord 
Chesterfield declares, “ was irresistible, either by man 
or woman.” 

Like most young men destined to the profession of 
arms, the education of Churchill was limited. Lord 
Chesterfield, indeed, declares, that the great Marl 
borough was “ eminently illiterate, wrote bad English, 
and spelt it worse ;” and he goes so far as to assert, 


that “he had no share of what is commonly called 
h D 
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parts; he had no brightness, nothing shining in his 
genius.” 

To the “cool head and warm heart” of Marlborough, 
as King William III. expressed it, he owed his early 
and progressive success. Ie was at once the ob- 
ject of affection and of confidence. His calmness, 
the suavity of his temper, until disease, most cruel 
in its effects on that, broke down his self-command; 
his forbearance—his consideration for others—the 
gentleness with which he refused what he could not 
grant—the grace with which he conferred favours,— 
these qualities, combined with indefatigable industry, 
hardihood, and a judgment never prejudiced by pas- 
sion, were the true sources of Churchill’s greatness, 
the benignant spirits which made the gifts of fortune 
sweeter when they came. 

It is uncertain at what time, or in what manner, 
the first tokens of ardent affection between Colonel 
Churchill and the youthful Sarah were exchanged. 
The authoress of the Life of Zarah has given a 
romantic description of their first meeting, in which, 
as in other ephemeral works, we may suppose there 
may be some foundation of truth, but no accuracy or 
detail. According to this account, the youthful fancy 
of Sarah was first attracted by the grace of her valiant 
lover in a dance—a recreation in which he particularly 
excelled. ‘Juvery step he took carried death in it ;” 
and the applause and admiration which Colonel 
Churchill obtained, sank deep into the heart of one 
whose ambition was perhaps as easily stimulated as 
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her love. Yet that her affections were interested in 
the addresses of the brave Churchill, is manifest from 
her rejection of another suitor of higher rank, the Earl 
of Lindsey, afterwards Marquis of Ancaster, and of 
others, by whom she was considered as “the star and 
ornament of the court.”—TZhomson’s Memoirs of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough 


DEATH OF TIPPOO SAIB. 


FatiGueb, suffering from intense heat, and pained by 
an old wound, Tippoo mounted his horse, and retreated 
slowly along the northern rampart. The British were 
momentarily gaining ground, the garrison in every 
direction flying, while a spattering fusilade, and oc- 
casionally a wild huzza, told that tle victors were 
everywhere advancing. Instead of quitting the city, 
as he might have done, the sultan crossed the bridge 
over the inner ditch, and entered the town. The 
covered gateway was now crowded with fugitives, 
vainly endeavouring to escape from the bayonets of 
their conquerors, who were heard approaching at 
either side. A random shot struck the sultan; he 
pressed his horse forward; but his passage was im- 
peded by a mob of runaways, who literally choked 
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the gloomy arch. Presently, a cross-fire opened, and 
filled the passage with the dead and wounded. 
Tippoo’s horse was killed; but his followers managed 
to disengage him, dragged him exhausted from beneath 
the fallen stced, and placed him in his palanquin. 
But escape was impossible ; the British were already 
in the gateway; the bayonet was unsparingly at 
work, for quarter at this moment was neither given 
nor expected. Dazzled by the glittering of his jewelled 
turban, a soldier dashed forward and caught the sul- 
an’s sword-belt. With failing strength Tippoo cut 
boldly at his assailant, and inflicted a trifling wound. 
The soldier, irritated by pain, drew back, laid his 
musket to his shoulder, and shot the sultan dead. 
lis companions, perceiving the struggle, rushed up; 
the palanquin was overturned, the bearers cut down, 
the body of the departed tyrant thrown upon a heap 
of dead and dying, and the corpse, despoiled of every- 
thing valuable, left among the fallen Mussulmans— 
naked, unknown, and unregarded. 

On arriving at the place, the entrance was found 
choked with the dead and dying; and from the 
number of corpses heaped irregularly around, it was 
necessary to remove numbers of the slain Mussulmans 
——a disgusting and tedious operation. ‘The light had 
fuiled—the archway was low and gloomy—and torches 
were obtained. Presently the sultan’s horse was 
recognized hy the Kalledar; his palanquin was after- 
wards discovered; a further search proved successful, 
and the body itself was found, The heat had not yef 
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left the corpse; and though despoiled of sword and 
turban, the well-known talisman that encircled his 
right arm was easily recognized by the Killedar. The 
amulet, formed of some metallic substance of silvery 
hue, was surrounded by magic scrolls in Arabic and 
Persian characters, and sewed carefully in several 
pieces of richly-flowered silk. The eyes were unclosed 
—the countenance wearing that appearance of stern 
composure that induced the lookers-on for a time to 
fancy that the proud spirit of the haughty sultan was 
still lingering in its tenement of clay. The pulse was 
examined—its throbs were ended, and life was totally 
extinct. Colonel Wellesley * who accompanied General 
Baird to the gateway of the fort, could not be per- 
suaded, after the body was identified, that the sultan 
was not still alive, so remarkably placid was the ex- 
pression of his features, and so life-like the appearance 
of his eyes; and until the colonel had pressed the 
heart and pulse with his fingers he doubted that the 
tiger-spirit had escaped. The corpse was placed in 
his own palanquin; and, covered by a shawl, was 
carried into the court of the palace, and there de- 
posited for the night. One of the humblest couches 
was the last resting-place on which the son of Hyder 
was permitted to repose ; and even there, it was sub- 
jected to what, in a Mussulman’s eyes, would appear 
the greatest degradation.— Mazwell’s Life of the Duke 
of Wellington. 


* Afterwards the great Duke of Wellington. 


CHARGE OF THE 92p AT WATERLOO. 


Ir was the fortune of the 92d Regiment, (called by the 
French the Yellow Highlanders, as distinguished from 
the 42d, whom, because of their blue facings, they 
named the Highland Guards,) reduced as they had 
been at Quatre-Bras to three hundred men, to find 
themselves face to face with a column of the enemy, 
without exaggeration, of ten times their own number. 
Of this they were regardless, and, with levelled arms, 
rushed upon the front of the enemy’s column. A cheer 
for the gallant Highlanders from all that witnessed 
their fearlessness, increased their ardour; and no one 
who saw the few plumed bonnets actually mixed with 
the crowd of bear-skins, can ever forget the thrill 
of mingled admiration and dread which made their 
blood run cold. But three hundred men was a small 
amount of actual matter mingled with three thou- 
sand, and might have died from mere pressure and 
suffocation, when, lo! a noble band, just when 
needed, rushed to the rescue, and completed the 
feat so gallantly begun. The very ground trembled 
as, round the western end of the stunted bridge, 
which ran eastwards from the British centre, horses 
in high condition, men in steady determination, 
wheeled, like a whirlwind, the Royals, Greys, and 
Inniskillings, the Union Brigade, in high revelry 
and irresistible brotherhood. ‘Scotland for ever!”’ 
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shouted the Greys, in admiration of their plaided 
countrymen. “Scotland for ever!” responded the 
Highlanders. The effect was electric, the enthusiasm 
wild. Rout is a very weak word; the enemy could 
not manage a rout, for they could not get away. Two 
thousand infantry threw down their arms and surren- 
dered themselves, every gun was taken, and the cavalry 
was pursued. Some Highlanders, scizing hold of the 
stirrup-leathers of the Greys, ran, which Highlanders 
alone can do, at the rate of a horse’s gallop, to have 
their share in the vengeance.* This was, as is apt to 
be, carried too far, The “ Unionists” themselves, dis- 
persed over the plain, could not resist the attraction of 
the flying cuirassiers ; and many of them were well up 
the enemy’s acclivity, cutting down the cuirassiers, 
before they drew bridle to return. When they did, 
they were exposed to a heavy fire of reserves of in. 
fantry and artillery, and the charge of fresh columns 
of cuirassiers and lancers, before which they had no 
choice but to fly back as rapidly as they advanced,—a 
lesson to British cavalry which it is hoped they will 
never forget, and save the enemy from calculating 
upon this excess of gallantry, and arranging for its 
expected occurrence ; nay, even tempting it by feigned 
defeat. It is said that the duke regretted the rashness 


* The French prisoners were sent to Brussels, gnashing their 
teeth with mortification and rage, and hoping to be amply revenged 
before the day was done. When first taken many of the grenadiers, 
aa witneascod by Major Ross, dashed their caps on the ground, and 
bittorly cried, “Accident!” accident!” Many of them shed tears of 
rage and shame. 
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even more than he admired the gallantry, and char- 
acteristically said to those about him: “These brave 
fellows are squandering themselves away—they would 
confound the best-laid plan of battle.”—Simpson’s 
Paris after Waterloo. 


MODERN HISTORY OF THE CZARS. 


THE Emperor Paul of Russia, during the latter years 
of his reign, developed a character of extraordinary 
eccentricity. By many it was supposed that he had 
become actually insane. At one time he published an 
invitation in the Court Gazette to all the sovereigns 
of Europe to come to St. Petersburg, and scttle their 
disputes by a personal combat in an enclosed field, 
with their prime ministers for esquires. There was, 
indeed, some method in this madness. If enraged 
kings would but settle their quarrels by shedding their 
own blood, instead of compelling the unoffending 
peasant to cut down his equally unoffending brother, 
the interests of humanity would be greatly subserved. 
Paul had issued a decree, commanding the noblesse, 
of whatever rank or sex, to alight from their carriages 
whenever they met any member of the imperial family, 
and to stand in reverential homage till the person in 
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whose veins the royal blood circulated had passed by. 
In a thousand ways his administration had become 
tyrannical and capricious in the extreme. He began 
to look with an angry eye upon his wife and children ; 
and dropped ominous hints of his intention to send 
Alexander into Siberian exile, to immure Constantine 
in the dungeons of a prison, and to consign the cmpress 
mother to the cells of a cloister. 

Alarmed at this threatening state of affairs, many 
of the leading nobles entered into a conspiracy to 
compel Paul to abdicate. Alexander and Constantine, 
trembling in view of the doom impending over them, 
consented to it, with the express proviso that their 
father’s person should be uninjured. At two o’clock 
in the morning of the 11th of March 1801, a small 
band of armed men, in disguise, were seen approach- 
ing the palace of Paul. The night was dark; and late 
as was the hour, lights were glimmering from many of 
the apartments. The suspicious-looking band boldly 
approached the massive gateway, and entered without 
difficulty. A sentinel at the door of the emperor's 
chamber opposed their entrance ; one blow with a sabre 
laid him lifeless upon the floor. The conspirators 
rushed into the apartment of the czar. Paul, alarmed 
by the tumult, had sprung from his bed, and hid him- 
self in a clothes-press. The warm bed-clothes indi- 
cated that the emperor was not far off. He was soon 
discovered, and dragged from his retreat. With the 
utmost deliberation, the conspirators wound his own 
sash round his neck, and drew it in a tight knot. 
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For a few moments the emperor struggled in the agony 
of strangulation, and then fell upon the floor motion- 
less in death. 

Alexander and Constantine were in the room below, 
awaiting the result of what they supposed was to be 
merely a forced abdication. Nicholas, who succeeded 
his brother Alexander as czar in December 1825, and 
dicd in February 1855, was then but a child. The 
conspirators, consisting of the highest nobility of the 
realm, placed the body of the czar upon his bed, and 
descended into the apartment where the two grand 
dukes, with intense solicitude, had been listening to 
the fearful struggle in the room above them, As they 
entered, Alexander eagerly enquired if they had spared 
his father’s life. Silence proclaimed the melancholy 
truth. The two sons were overwhelmed with con- 
sternation, and gave utterance to the most passionate 
expressions of remorse and despair. The conspirators 
calmly represented, that the state of the empire indis- 
pensably demanded a change of policy ; and that now 
there was no alternative but for Alexander to assume 
the reins of government. The next day a notice ap- 
peared in the Court Gazette, announcing that Paul had 
suddenly died of apoplexy, and that Alexander was 
emperor of Russia. 

The young monarch ascended the throne, compelled, 
by the force of circumstances, to place the principal 
offices of emolument and honour in those hands which 
had caused his father’s death. Both the father and 
the grandfather of Alexander had fallen victims to 
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assassination. As Alexander placed this dangerous 
crown upon his brow, a French lady of rank and wit 
wrote to a friend in Paris: “The young emperor 
walked to his coronation preceded by the assassins 
of his grandfather, followed by those of his father, 
and surrounded by hisown.” ‘ Behold,” said Fouché, 
‘¢a woman who speaks Tacitus!” 

One of the most romantic incidents in the life of 
Alexander was his celebrated visit, with Frederick 
William UI. of Prussia, to the tomb of Frederick the 
Great. Louisa, the ambitious and unhappy queen of 
Prussia, planned, with shrewd knowledge of the human 
heart, the imposing adventure. Europe had banded 
itself against freedom in France. Napoleon, throwing 
himself at the head of the armies of the Revolution, 
and gathering all power into his own hands, was bat- 
tering down every semblance of opposition, and rid- 
ing rough-shod over palaces and thrones. Louisa, to 
unite Alexander in alliance with her husband by 
indissoluble ties, devised the plan of binding them 
together in a solemn oath, at the tomb, and by the side 
of the lifeless remains of the renowned Frederick. 
The two monarchs repaired to Potsdam, the mauso- 
leum of the Prussian kings. At midnight, by the dim 
light of a torch, they proceeded, unaccompanied, to 
the tomb. Descending alone into those gloomy vaults, 
where the remains of the departed monarchs were 
mouldering to dust, they approached the spot where 
the body of Frederick had been deposited. It was 
midnight. Nota sound disturbed the silence of the 
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sepulchre. The feeble rays of their lamp but made 
the surrounding gloom more impressive. The two 
monarchs each took one of the skeleton hands which 
had been so vigorous in human slaughter, and by the 
most solem oaths bound themselves to stand side 
by side, with all their forces, till Napoleon should be 
overthrown. Alexander took a prominent part in 
the famous war against Napoleon, which ended in 
the defeat of the latter on the plains of Waterloo. 
He afterwards visited England, in company with the 
king of Prussia; and, on his return to his own domi- 
nions, he zealously employed himself in ameliorating 
the internal condition of his empire. 


MEMOIR OF NICHOLAS I. 


Nicuouas I. was born in the year 1796, and at the 
time of his death was fifty-nine years of age. In all 
respects one of the most extraordinary, he was, in 
form and feature, the handsomest man on the contin- 
ent of Europe. Lord Londonderry, after a visit to his 
court, declared that, if all the millions who compose his 
subjects were assembled, Nicholas, from his command- 
ing figure, his symmetrical and intellectual features, 
and his princely bearing, would be selected from them 
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all, as designed for their chieftain. He was alike at 
home in the army, in the navy, and in the cabinct. 

Paul left four sons, of whom the third was Nicholas. 
During all the reign of his brother, little was heard 
of Nicholas. His mother, a woman of intelligence, 
superintended his education, which she committed to 
General de Lamsdorf, who was assisted, amongst 
others, by the Countess de Lieven, the philologist 
Adelung, and the councillor Stork. At an early 
period he applied himself with great ardour to mili- 
tary pursuits, in which he evinced considerable pro- 
ficiency, especially in the art of fortification. He also 
studied the science of political economy, and became 
as familiar with the French and German languages 
as with his native tongue. He cultivated music, a 
taste which he gratified after his accession to the 
throne, not only by the composition of several military 
airs, but by attracting to his capital the most dis- 
tinguished musicians of Europe. Ilowever, in youth 
his instructors formed no high estimate of his abilities. 
He was taciturn, melancholy, and, when not engaged 
in his military studies, absorbed in trifles. In after 
life he distinguished himself as a patron of the fine 
arts, to gild with the tinsel of an imported civilization 
the native and barbaric splendour of his court. 

When the French invasion took place, Nicholas was 
too young to take part in the noble defence which 
Russia made, or to join in those great military oper- 
ations which ultimately led to the overthrow of 
Napoleon and the occupation of his capital. He 
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was, however, old enough to be an observant, though 
distant spectator, of the greatest struggle in which the 
people that he was afterwards called upon to govern, 
were ever engaged; and the recollection of the en- 
thusiasm and devotion then exhibited by them, in a 
just cause, may have lured him on to those fatal and 
boundless schemes of aggression in which he engaged 
previous to his death. On the restoration of peace 
in 1814, he left Russia to travel, and visited the prin- 
cipal battle-fields of Europe. In 1816 he arrived in 
England, where he received a cordial welcome. On 
returning home, he visited the different provinecs of 
Russia, for the purpose of becoming acquainted with 
the actual condition of the population. — IIis first 
public act was a letter written to the Archbishop of 
Moscow, in which, with many professions of humility 
and faith, he announced his intention to erect a church 
in honour of St. Alexander Newsky. In July 1817, 
he married Charlotte Louisa, the eldest daughter of 
Frederick William III. of Prussia, and sister of 
Frederick William IV. 

At no time had Nicholas had much expectation of 
obtaining the imperial crown; but in the year 1825, 
his eldest brother, the Emperor Alexander, died at 
Taganrog in the Crimea,—it is supposed of poison. 
The next heir to the throne was the second brother, 
the Grand Duke Constantine, who was then at War- 
was, and Nicholas hastened to take the oath of fidelity. 
But his brother had already renounced the crown, in 
a paper which he had secretly signed on the occasion 
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of his marriage with the daughter of a private Polish 
gentleman. Nicholas, with expressions of regret, then 
ascended the throne ; and now came a terrible struggle. 
A vast conspiracy, composed of two classcs—the en- 
thusiastic lovers of liberty and the old Russian party, 
the supporters of Constantine—was formed ; but cle- 
ments so discordant could not long act together. 

The troops were called upon to swear allegiance to 
the new emperor; but they had previously sworn 
fidelity to Constantine, and not understanding the 
reason for the change of masters, they remained 
faithful to the oath which they had taken. When the 
ceremony commenced, the officers stepped out of the 
ranks, and denounced Nicholas as a usurper, and 
declared that he held Constantine in confinement. 
The soldiers followed their officers with cries of 
“Constantine and the Constitution!” Milarodovitch, 
the governor of St. Petersburgh, and the veteran 
favourites of the army, were sent to parley with them. 
The archbishop appeared in his ecclesiastical robes ; 
but all in vain. The populace began to sympathize 
with the troops; and the scene which followed has 
thus been described :— 

“The tide and tumult of death swept on to the 
imperial palace. The emperor and the empress had 
proceeded alone to their chapel, and on their knees 
upon the altar steps had mutually sworn to die as 
sovereigns. Then placing himself at the head of the 
guard that still remained loyal, the czar rode out and 
confronted the rebels. Standing before them witb 
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haughty bearing, he cried in a firm tone: ‘ Return to 
your ranks—obey—down upon your knees!’ The 
energy of his voice—his countenance calm, though 
pale—and the veneration with which every Russ 
regards the person of his sovereign, prevailed. Most 
of the soldiers kneeled before their master, and ground- 
ed their arms in token of submission. They say in 
St. Petersburg that, while he harangued them, one of 
the conspirators four times came forward to kill him, 
and four times shrunk back in fear. One thing is 
certain, that to the intrepid self-possesion of that 
hour he is indebted for the continuance of his au- 
thority. Victory was now casy. He retired from the 
spot; wherever resistance was made, the artillery 
played upon the gathering crowds, and the fire of 
musketry completed the work of destruction.” 

The hopes of the liberal and old Russian party 
having been thus quenched, Nicholas found himself 
the sole and absolute master of the gigantic Russian 
empire. The Marquis de Custine, who had a com 
versation with the emperor as to the memorable 
events of that day, records the following words used 
by Nicholas : “T did nothing extraordinary. I said to 
the soldiers, ‘Iteturn to your ranks ;’ and at the mo- 
ment, on passing the regiment in review, I cried: ‘On 
your knees!’ They all obeyed. What gave me power 
was, that the instant before I had resigned myself to 
meet death. I am grateful for having succeeded, but 
I am not proud of it, for it was by no merit of my 
own.” On another occasion he said: “My honour 
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was at stake, and it was well worth while for me to 
appear courageous.” In the punishments inflicted on 
the rebels, Nicholas evinced the most unappeasable 
severity, thus affording a melancholy spectacle of an 
union of chivalrous bravery with barbarous cruelty. 
In September 1826 the emperor was crowned at 
Moscow with great pomp and ceremony. 

Shortly after his coronation, war was declared 
against Persia, which, after continuing more than a 
year, was concluded by a treaty, whereby the shah 
ceded two fine provinces to Russia, and bound himself 
to pay twenty millions of silver roubles as the penalty 
of resistance. About a year afterwards Nicholas 
declared war with Turkey. Adrianopole opened its 
gates, and Constantinople was itself in danger, although 
the Turks in the Balkan, and in the defence of Silistria 
and Varna, had covered themselves with glory. In 
1829, the peace of Adrianopole was concluded, by 
which Nicholas was permitted to retain authority in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, and the Porte agreed to 
indemnify the expenses of the war by a payment of 
eleven millions and a-half of Dutch ducats—a sum 
from which three millions were afterwards deducted. 
In the course of these operations the emperor found, 
however, that he had not the talent of military com- 
mand, and he never again appeared at the head of his 
armies in the field, though he devoted a great part of his 
life to the cares of military administration, and undoubt- 
edly extended and improved the forces of the empire. 

In 1830 the Polish revolution broke out; but 
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England and France remained neutral, and Austria 
and Prussia aided the czar in crushing the insurgent 
patriots. After a heroic resistance, Poland was re- 
conquered—the Russians entered Warsaw, and an 
iron despotism was substituted for the semblance of 
constitutional government, which previously had been 
permitted to exist. A citadel was built on the 
heights above Warsaw; and when, in 1835, the citi- 
zens went out to compliment the czar, pointing to 
that citadel, he exclaimed: “ You see that fortress? if 
you stir, I will order your whole city to be destroyed 
—I will not leave one stone upon another; and when 
it is destroyed, it will not be rebuilt by me.” 

Again, in 1832, he found means to be at war with 
Turkey, and succeeded in establishing a Russian army 
on the Bosphorus, and extorted the treaty of Unkiar 
’Skelessi from the falling hands of Sultan Mahmoud. 
Throughout his reign, indeed, the under-current of 
Russian intervention in the affairs of Turkey may con- 
stantly be traced, until it reached, in 1853, that cata- 
strophe which then convulsed Europe. In 1840, for 
example, the insidious propositions of Russia, being 
adopted by the British government and by that of 
Austria, led Great Britain to the brink of war with 
France, and engaged this country in military opera- 
tions in Syria. 

In 1830, the same hne of conquest led him to seek 
a quarrel with the Circassians, who have never been 
subdued by him, and his contest with whom has con- 
ferred little advantage or honour on his arms, 
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The principle of the late ruler’s domestic adminis- 
tration was to employ every instrumentality of civil- 
ization to keep his subjects—“ his children,” he called 
them—in ignorance, superstition, and slavery. <A 
French writer has said: “In all Russia there is but 
one man—but one will moving freely in its natural 
sphere. The church and the secret police were his 
great engines of government. To the church, which 
taught Russia to reverence him next to God, he 
allowed no more power or freedom than to the lay 
corporations. Autocracy he carried even into the 
calendar, advancing or degrading a saint by ukases 
with as little compunction as he would promote or re- 
duce an officer of his staff. The holy synod he governed 
by the medium of an epauletted aide-de-camp, ap- 
pointed by him its president. This artful and perpetual 
substitution of the carthly potentate and pontiff for 
the divine object of religion, has succeeded so well, 
that Russia, a week before his death, could prob- 
ably have furnished fifty millions of persons to whom 
the czar was as a god. The secret police formed in 
Russia a terrible inquisition; its agents, bland and 
smiling, were everywhere, ‘to mark the noble actions 
of the good, and to discover and punish vice,” as it 
was said. A father not long ago denounced his son ; 
it was regarded as heroism. Under Nicholas, delation 
and treachery so effectually did their work, that it is 
exceedingly rare to find in a Russian city a man who 
can look you straight in the face. To suppress liberal 
studies was also a great object with the departed czar. 
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The universities of the empire, maintained with great 
ostentation, were kept up in order to educate men in 
those sciences which can be utilized in war or in econ- 
omic administration. Generous and ennobling liter- 
ature was systematically discouraged. 

In his foreign policy, Nicholas only followed the 
traditions of his house in his wars of conquest in Persia, 
Turkey, and the Caucasus, and in his attempt to erect 
at St. Petersburgh a court to which twelve millions 
of the subjects of the sultan might incessantly appeal 
against their master. 

He hated every species of freedom. Absolutism 
was his darling doctrine. To the Marquis of Custine 
he said: “I have no conception of a representative 
monarchy. It is the government of falsehood, fraud, 
and corruption ; and rather than adopt it, I would fall 
back on the borders of China.” Again: “ Despotism 
is the very essence of my government, and it suits the 
genius of the land.” 

Holding these principles, he was diametrically op- 
posed to the course of affairs in France on the revolu- 
tion of 1830, which placed Louis Philippe on the 
throne as the head of a limited monarchy. Louis 
Philippe’s sovereignty was never recognized by the 
ezar. , Indeed, the occurrence of that revolution 
seemed to intensify his dislike of liberal governments; 
and from that moment it was against the free govern- 
ments of the West that the Emperor Nicholas reserved 
his strength. He drew closer his ties of alliance with 
Austria and Prussia, insomuch that those states con- 
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tinued to act for many years as the tributaries of his 
empire and the vassals of his policy. He heaped 
contumely on the constitutional monarchy of France. 
With England he endeavoured to remain on terms of 
goodwill, though not of close amity ; and he is known 
to have professed through life the belief that a rupture 
with this country, especially if it were allied with 
France, would be an event of the most fatal import 
to Russia and to the prosperity of his reign. He lived 
long enough to verify the prediction, without having 
the prudence to avert its consequences. 

During 1848 he behaved with great moderation. 
He sought no pretext for interference in the affairs of 
other states, although he did not refuse his succour 
when it was required. He took no unfair advantage 
of the weakness and confusion of other countries ; and 
the advice he tendered was invariably favourable to 
the cause of order and of peace. The conduct of the 
Emperor Nicholas during those eventful and perilous 
years, from 1848 to 1851, raised him higher than he 
had ever stood before: he was regarded as one of the 
wisest, as well as one of the most powerful sovereigns 
of Europe; and those even who detested his despotic 
government could not deny that he had shewn moder- 
ation, temper, and a strong desire for peace. Even 
his moderation on this occasion was, however—as 
subsequent events have shewn—only a portion of his 
great plan for subjugating Europe, by placing Austria 
under obligation, which he hoped to turn to account 
when he made his long-meditated assault on Turkey. 
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In his last years Nicholas seemed to have been puffed 
up with his success. His pride rose with his station 
and his power; and at times he seemed possessed with 
hallucinations acting upon a mystical and excitable 
nature, as if he indeed transcended the limits of all 
human greatness. It is only on this supposition that 
we can account for a ruler of men, already past the 
illusions of youth, versed in the affairs of Europe, and 
professedly svlicitous to maintain the constituted order 
of things, suddenly descending from his exalted posi- 
tion, committing acts of astonishing imprudence and 
injustice, destroying his own influence throughout the 
world, and dying at last without a friend. The career 
of the emperor during the last two years has been 
steadily downward. He was warned early, frequently, 
and emphatically, that if he persisted in this course, 
and if he failed to control that indomitable pride which 
gave a pernicious import to his smallest actions, he 
would full under the ban of Europe; and it is impos- 
sible to doubt that the agonizing sense of humiliation 
and remorse at the loss of all he had reason to prize, 
has terininated his life. It is one of the most solemn 
and forcible examples of the tie which links human 
greatness to human frailty ; and throughout all future 
time the reign of Nicholas of Russia will be remem- 
bered as an instance of the miserable ending of a 
career which has been sacrificed to bad and destructive 
passions, when it might have been prolonged in peace, 
good fame, and honour. 

One or two personal traits of the czar must com- 
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plete this brief notice. His habits were ostentatiously 
simple, dramatically soldier-like. The luxuries on his 
table were not for him. His military form was but 
upon rare occasions to be seen enclosed within a 
covered carriage. His industry was as remarkable as 
his temperance; to inspect fortresses and review army 
corps he would travel days and nights. Shrewd 
enough always to suspect the basis of his empire, he 
demanded that the outward signs of awe should en- 
counter him wherever he went; and withholding an 
act of reverence has often cost the offender an im- 
prisonment. An illustration of the reverence he ex- 
torted is to be found in the following anecdote :— 
When the cholera invaded St. Petersburgh, the ignor- 
ant populace accused the physicians of having poisoned 
the sick in the hospitals, and put some of them to 
death. Nicholas rode to the mob, and shouted, in a 
voice of thunder: Down upon your knees before 
God, and ask pardon of Him for your offences. I, 
your emperor—your master—order you.” The popu- 
lace obeyed; and Nicholas, in describing the scene, 
said to the Marquis de Custine: “These moments are 
the finest of my life. I ran in the face of danger 
Without knowing, as a king, how I should retreat. I 
did my duty, and God sustained me.” 

To impose an opinion, to create a prestige, was the 
object of his never-failing anxiety, whether he pro- 
menaded in St. Petersburgh or visited some foreign 
capital. An autocrat, professing that he would rather 
cease to reign then permit the least abridgment of his 
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power, he was constantly inquiring how he stood in 
public opinion. He was a great reader of such news- 
papers as he well knew represented the independence 
and intelligence of the communities where they were 
produced. 


THE FATE OF THE CZARS. 


Four princes have worn the imperial crown of 
Russia in much less than a century between the death 
of Peter the Great and the accession of Alexander I 
—viz., between the years 1725 and 1801. The fol- 
lowing sre their names and their respective fates :— 

Peter II., deposed in 1727. 

Ivan VI., deposed in 1750, murdered in 1762. 

Peter III., murdered in 1762. 

Paul, murdered in 1801. 

Of four emperors, one was deposed, and three were 
murdered, within seventy-six years. 

The three most celebrated empresses of Russia 
were the following :— 

Catherine I. died suddenly on the 17th May, 
1727, in the forty-second year of her age. Her death 
is supposed to have been hastened by excess in the use 
of Tokay wine and ardent spirits. 

Her daughter, Elizabeth Petrowna, died Decem- 
ber 29, 1761, at the age of fifty-two. 

Catherine II. died of a fit of apoplexy, November 
9, 1796. : 
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NAVAL BATTLE. 


Tue following description of the action between the 
Bon Homme Richard, commanded by Paul Jones, 
and the Serapis, commanded by Captain Pearson, 
off Scarborough, June 1779, is taken from Cooper’s 
History of the American Navy :— 

It was now getting dark, and Commodore Jones 
was compelled to follow the movements of the enemy 
by the aid of a night-glass. The Richard, however, 
stood steadily on, and about half-past seven came up 
with the Serapis. The American ship was to wind- 
ward, and as she drew slowly near Captain Pearson 
hailed. The answer was equivocal, and both ships 
delivered their entire broadsides simultaneously. The 
water being so smooth, Commodore Jones had relied 
materially on the eighteens that were in the gun-room; 
but at the first discharge two of the six that were fired 
burst, blowing up the deck above, and killing or wound- 
ing a large proportion of the people who were stationed 
below. This disaster caused all the heavy guns to be 
instantly deserted, for the men had no longer sufficient 
confidence in their goodness to use them. It at once 
reduced the broadside of the Richard to about a-third 
less than that of her opponent, not to include the dis- 
advantage of the manner in which the metal that re- 
Mained was distributed among light guns. In short, 
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the contest was now between a twelve-pounder and 
an eighteen-pounder frigate,—a species of contest in 
which it has been said, we know not with what truth, 
the former has never been known to prevail. 

Commodore Jones informs us himself, that all his 
hopes after this accident rested on the twelve- 
pounders that were under the command of the first 
lieutenant. 

The Richard, having backed her topsails, ex- 
changed several broadsides, when she filled again and 
went ahead of the Serapis; which ship luffed across 
her stern, and came upon the weather-quarter of her 
antagonist, taking the wind out of her sails, and in 
her turn passing ahead. All this time, which con- 
sumed half-an-hour, the cannonading was close and 
furious. As the Serapis kept her luff sailing and 
working better than the Richard, it was the intention 
of Captain Pearson to pay broad off across the latter’s 
forefoot, as soon as he had got far enough ahead; but 
making the attempt, and finding that he had no room, 
he put his helm hard down to keep clear of his adver- 
sary, when the double movement brought the two 
ships nearly in a line, the Serapis leading. By these 
uncertain evolutions the English ship lost some of 
her way; while the American, having kept her sails 
trimmed, not only closed, but actually ran aboard of 
her antagonist bows on, a little on her weather-quar- 
ter. The wind being light, much time was consumed 
by these manceuvres; and near an hour had elapsed 
between the firing of the first gun and the moment 
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when the vessels got foul of each other in the manner 
described. 

The English now thought that it was the intention 
of the Americans to board them, and a few moments 
passed in the uncertainty which such an expectation 
would create; but the position of the vessels was not. 
favourable for either party to pass into the opposing 
ship. There being at the moment a perfect cessation 
of the firing, Captain Pearson demanded: ‘ IIave you 
struck your colours ?”—“ I have not begun to fight,” 
was the answer. The yards of the Richard were 
braced back, and the sails of the Serapis being full, 
the ships separated. As soon as far enough asunder, 
the Serapis put her helm hard down, laid all aback 
far forward, shivered her after-sails, and wore short 
round on her heel, or was box-hauled, with a view, 
most probably, of luffing up athwart the bow of her 
enemy, in order again to rake her. In this position 
the Richard would have been fighting her starboard, 
and the Serapis her larboard guns; but Commodore 
Jones, by this time, was conscious of the hopelessness 
of success against so much heavier metal, and after 
backing astern some distance, he filled on the other 
tack, luffing up, with the intention of meeting the 
enemy as she came to the wind, and of laying her 
athwart-hause. 

In the smoke, one party or the other miscalculated 
the distance, for the two vessels came foul again—the 
bowsprit of the English ship passing over the poop of 
the American. As neither had much way the colli- 
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sion did but little injury, and Commodore Jones, with 
his own hands, immediately lashed the enemy’s head- 
gear to his mizen-mast. 

The pressure on the after-sails of the Serapis, which 
vessel was nearly before the wind at the time, brought 
her hull round, and the two ships gradually fell close 
alongside of each other, head and stern, the jib-boom 
of the Serapis giving way with the strain. <A spare 
anchor of the English ship now hooked in the quarter 
of the American, and additional lashings were got on 
board the latter to secure her in this position. 

Captain Pearson, who was as much aware of his 
advantage in a regular combat as his opponent could 
be of his own disadvantage, no sooner perceived the 
vessels foul, than he dropped an anchor, in the hope 
that the Richard would drift clear of him. But such 
an expectation was perfectly futile, as the yards were 
interlocked; the hulls were pressed close against each 
other; there were lashings fore and aft, and even the 
ornamental work aided in holding the ships together. 
When the cable of the Serapis took the strain, the 
vessels slowly tended, with the bows of the Richard 
and the stern of the Serapis, to the tide. At this 
instant the English made an attempt to board, but 
were repulsed without loss. 

All this time the battle raged. The lower ports of 
the Serapis having been closed, as the vessel swung to 
prevent boarding, they were now blown off in order 
to allow the guns to run out; and cases actually 
occurred in which the rammers had to be thrust into 
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the ports of the opposite ship, in order to be entered 
into the muzzles of their proper guns. It is evident 
that such a conflict must be of short duration. In 
effect the heavy metal of the Serapis, in one or two 
discharges, cleared all before it, and the main deck 
guns of the Richard were in great measure abandoned. 
Most of the people went to the upper deck, and a 
great number collected on the forecastle, where they 
were safe from the fire of the enemy, continuing to 
fight by throwing grenades and using muskets. 

In this stage of the combat the Serapis was tearing 
her enemy to pieces below, almost without resistance 
from the antagonist’s batteries—only two guns on the 
quarter-deck, and three or four of the twelves, being 
worked at all. To the former, by shifting a gun from 
the larboard side, Commodore Jones succeeded in 
adding a third,—all of which were used with effect, 
under his immediate inspection, to the close of the 
action. He could not muster force enough to get 
over another gun. But the combat would soon have 
been terminated, had it not been for the courage and 
uctivity of the people aloft. Strong parties had been 
placed in the tops, and at the end of a short contest 
the Americans had driven every man belonging to 
the enemy below. After which they kept up so ani- 
mated a fire on the quarter-deck of the Serapis, in 
particular, as to drive every man off it who was not 
shot down. 

Thus, while the English had the battle nearly all 
to themselves below, the Americans had the control 
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of the upper deck. Having cleared the tops of the 
Serapis, some American seamen lay out on the 
Richard’s main-yard, and began to throw hand-gren- 
ades on the two upper decks of the English ship,—the 
men on the forecastle of their own ship seconding 
those efforts by casting the same combustibles through 
the ports of the Serapis. At length, one man, in 
particular, became so hardy as to take his post at the 
extreme end of the yard, when, provided with a bucket 
filled with combustibles and a match, he dropped the 
grenades with so much precision that one fell throug] 
the main-hatchway. 

The powder-boys of the Serapis had got more cart- 
ridges up than were wanted, and in their hurry they 
had carelessly laid a row of them on the main-deck in 
a line with the guns. The grenade just mentioned set 
fire to some loose powder that was lying near, and 
the flash passed from cartridge to cartridge, beginning 
abreast of the main-mast and running quite aft. 

The effect of this explosion was awful. Moz 
than twenty men were instantly killed, many of them 
being left with nothing on them but the collars and 
wrist-bands of their shirts, and the waist-bands of their 
duck trousers; whilst the official returns of the ship 
a week after the action shew that there were no less 
than thirty-eight wounded on board still alive, who 
had been injured in this manner, and of whom thirty 
were then said to be in great danger. Captain Pear- 
son described the explosion as having destroyed nearly 
all the men at the five aftermost guns. On the whole, 
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nearly sixty of the Serapis’s people must have been 
instantly disabled by this sudden blow. 

The advantage thus obtained by the coolness and 
intrepidity of the topmen in a great measure restored 
the chances of the combat, and by lessening the fire 
of the enemy enabled Commodore Jones to increase 
his. In the same degree that it encouraged the crew 
of the Richard, it diminished the hopes of the people 
of the Serapis. One of the guns, under the immediate 
inspection of Commodore Jones, had been pointed some 
time against the main-mast of his enemy, while the two 
others had seconded the fire of the tops with grape 
and canister. Kept below deck by this double attack, 
where a scene of frightful horror was presented, in the 
agonies of the wounded and the effects of the explosion, 
the spirits of the English began to droop, and there 
was a moment when a trifle would have induced them 
to submit. From this despondency they were tem- 
porarily raised by one of those unlooked for events 
that accompany the vicissitudes of battle. 

[A description is here given of the firing of two of 
the American consorts into the Richard, by wilfulness 
or mistake, which we omit. | 

Let the injuries be from what quarter they might, 
soon after the Alliance had run to leeward, an alarm 
was spread in the Richard that the ship was sinking. 
Both vessels had been on fire several times, and some 
difficulty had been experienced in extinguishing the 
flames; but here was a new enemy to contend with; 
and as the information came from the carpenter, whose 
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duty it was to sound the pump wells, it produced a 
great deal of consternation. The Richard had more 
than one hundred English prisoners on board; and the 
master-at-arms, in the hurry of the moment, let them 
up from below in order to save their lives. In the 
confusion of such a scene, at night, the master of a 
letter-of-marque that had been taken off the north of 
Scotland, passed through a port of the Richard into 
one of the Serapis, when he reported to Captain Pear- 
son, that a few minutes would probably decide the 
battle in his favour, or carry his enemy down, he 
himself having been liberated in order to save his 
life. 

Just at this instant the gunner, who had little to 
occupy him at his quarters, came on deck, and not 
perceiving Commodore Jones or Mr. Dale, both of 
whom were occupied with the liberated prisoners, and 
believing the mate, the only superior officer he had in 
the ship, to be dead, he ran up the poop to haul down 
the colours. Fortunately the flag-staff had been shot 
away, and, the ensign already hanging in the water, 
he had no other means of letting his intentions be 
known than by calling out for quarter. Captain 
Pearson now hailed to know if the Richard demanded 
quarter, and was answered by Commodore Jones him- 
self in the negative. It is possible that the reply was 
not heard, or, if heard, supposed to come from an 
authorized source; for, encouraged by what he heard 
from the liberated prisoner, and by the confusion that 
prevailed in the Richard, the English captain directed 
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his boarders to be called away, and as soon as mus- 
tered they were ordered to take possession of the 
prize. Some of the men actually got on the gunwale 
of the latter ship ; but finding boarders ready to repel 
boarders, they made a precipitate retreat. All this 
time the topmen were not idle, and the enemy were 
soon again driven below with loss. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Dale, who no longer held a 
gun that could be fought, mustered the prisoners at 
the pumps, turning their consternation to account, 
and probably keeping the Richard afloat by the very 
blunder that had been so near losing her. The ships 
were now on fire again; and both parties, with the 
exception of a few guns at each side, ceased firing in 
erder to subdue this dangerous enemy. In the course 
of the combat the Serapis is said to have been set on 
fire no less than twelve times; while towards its close, 
as will be seen in the sequel, the Richard was burning 
all the time. 

As soon as order was restored in the Richard, after 
the call for quarter, her chance of success began to in- 
crease; while the English, driven under cover almost 
to a man, appear to have lost, in a great degree, the 
hope of victory. Their fire materially slackened, 
while the Richard again brought a few more guns 
to bear. The main-mast of the Serapis began to 
totter, and her resistance in general to lessen. About 
an hour after the explosion, or between three hours 
and three hours and a-half after the first gun was 
fired, and between two hours and two hours and 
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a-half after the ships were lashed together, Captain 
Pearson hauled down the colours of the Serapis with 
his own hand—the men refusing to expose them- 
selves to the fire of the Richard’s tops. 

As soon as it was known that the colours of the 
English had been lowered, Mr. Dale got upon the 
gunwale of the Richard, and, laying hold of the main- 
brace pendant, he swung himself on board of the 
Serapis. On the quarter-deck of the latter he found 
Captain Pearson almost alone,—that gallant officer 
having maintained his post throughout the whole of 
this dire and murderous conflict. Just as Mr. Dale 
addressed the British captain, the first lieutenant of 
the Serapis came up from below to inquire if the 
Richard had struck—the fire having entirely ceased. 
Mr. Dale gave the English officer to understand that 
he was mistaken in the position of things, the Serapis 
having struck to the Richard, and not the Richard to 
the Serapis. Captain Pearson confirming this account, 
his subordinate acquiesced, offering to go below and 
silence the guns that were still playing on the American 
ship. ‘To this Mr. Dale would not consent; both the 
officers were immediately passed on board the Richard, 
and the firing was then stopped below. Mr. Dale had 
been closely followed to the quarter-deck of the Serapis 
by Mr. Myrant, a midshipman, and a party of boarders; 
and as the former reached the quarter-deck of the 
prize, he was run through the thigh with a boarding- 
pike in the hands of a man in the waist, who was 
ignorant of the surrender Thus did the close of this 
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remarkable combat resemble its other features in sin- 
gularity, blood being shed and shot fired while the 
boarding officer was in amicable discourse with his 
prisoner. 

Although the protracted and bloody combat had 
now ended, neither the danger nor the labour of the 
victor was over. The Richard was both sinking and 
on fire. 


JOAN D’ARC. 


In the Middle Ages the belief was prevalent, that 
particular individuals were gifted with supernatural 
powers, as instruments of a higher will, which ex- 
plains the extraordinary character and conduct of 
Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans. After the death 
of Charles VI., king of France, in 1422, Henry VI. of 
England, then a child of nine months old, was pro- 
claimed king of France, according to the treaty of 
Troyes, (1420.) His uncle, the Duke of Bedford, acted 
as regent. France had been distracted for forty-two 
years by civil dissensions. On one side were Queen 
Isabella, the Duke of Burgundy, and England; on the 
other, the dauphin Charles, who had been abandoned 
by his own mother, was supported by the Orleans party. 
This division, and the talents of the English generals, 
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the Earls of Somerset, Warwick, Salisbury, Suffolk, 
Arundel, and Talbot, and Sir John Fastolfe, had re- 
duced nearly all France to the dominion of England. 
The dauphin, a youth of nineteen, was crowned at 
Poictiers, as King Charles VU. He possessed many 
qualities proper for interesting his countrymen in his 
favour, and was wanting only in firmness and resolu- 
tion. Still, he maintained himself in France for the 
space of seven years. At length, Bourges and the 
territory belonging to it were nearly all that remained 
to him. Paris and the north of France, as far as the 
Loire, were in possession of the English. Salisbury 
had been besieging Orleans since October 12, 1428. 
The city was bravely defended by Gaucour. Its fall 
would have ruined the cause of Charles. 

In the valleys of the Vogges, on the old frontiers of 
Lorraine, in the village of Domremy la Pucelle, on 
the banks of the Meuse, lived a peasant girl, Jeanne 
D’Arc, whose parents were common country people, 
of reputable character, and in good circumstances for 
their station. In the midst of timid and superstitious 
persons, who were in continual trouble and alarm at 
the misfortunes of their country, Joan was quietly 
occupied in domestic employments, and sometimes in 
driving the cattle to pasture. Ier history has been 
very minutely traced. The third volume of the 
Notices and Extracts from Manuscripts in the Library of 
the King, by De lAverdy, (Paris, 1790, quarto,) con- 
tains whatever is important respecting her, taken from 
twenty-eight manuscripts relating to her trial and 
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condemnation. She was of a delicate frame, and un- 
common sensibility of temperament. This, perhaps, 
was heightened by the circumstance of her being ex- 
empt from the common law of her sex; and Dufresnoy 
has remarked how this circumstance and her spirit of 
devotion may account for her visions. Her enthu- 
siasm and her habits of solitary meditation, explain 
the angelic voices and visions of the maid. While her 
companions were sporting beneath the Fairies’ tree, 
the beautiful May, (le beau Mai au arbre des fees,) not 
far from the fountain of Domremy—a tree which was 
once sacred to the Druids, and famous in many a 
ghostly tale—Joan was singing and dancing by her- 
self, in pious enthusiasm, and binding garlands for 
the holy Virgin, in the little chapel of “Our Lady 
of Bellemonte,” which she usually visited on Satur- 
day. She was never a servant, at least not in an 
inn. The English chroniclers have misrepresented 
these facts ; and Hume is also in error with regard to 
her age. The beautiful Joan was but eighteen when 
she went to the dauphin at Chinon, in Touraine. 
Commanded, as she asserted, by a vision of Our Lady 
of Bellemonte, to raise the siege of Orleans, and to 
conduct Charles to Rheims, to be crowned, she pre- 
sented herself, in February 1429, to the governor of 
Vaiicotileir, Robert of Baudricoirt, who at first 
thought her possessed, and twice dismissed her; but 
upon her returning a third time, he sent her to Chinon 
with letters of recommendation. Here the dauphin 
ordered her to be examined by the Bishop of Meaux 
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and John Morin. She is also said to have immediately 
pointed out the king, whom she had never seen, and 
who had purposely mixed among his courtiers, and to 
have repeated to him a prayer which he had made to 
the Virgin Mary. It is certain that she was examined 
for three wecks by many intelligent men, counsellors 
of parliament, and divines. She was then secretly 
inspected by the dauphin’s mother-in-law, and her 
court ladies, who declared her to be a true virgin. 
At length, being satisfied of the truth of her claims, 
D’Aulon, the most virtuous man in court, was ap- 
pointed to be her constant attendant and brother-in- 
arms; and she received permission to hasten with 
Dunois to the deliverance of Orleans. From this 
period she appears the finest character in the history 
of the middle ages of France. In a male dress, armed 
cap-a-pié, she bore the sword and the sacred banner, 
as the signal of victory, at the head of the army. 
Still, no unfeminine cruelty ever stained her conduct. 
She was wounded several times herself, but never 
killed any one, or shed any blood with her own hand. 
She appears, as Francis Schlegel says, in his IZistory 
of the Maid of Orleans, from old French Documents, to 
have had no other earthly passion in her heart than 
devotion to her country, to the descendant of St. 
Louis, and the sacred lilies. It is shewn, also, by 
the documents of her trial, and of the revision of it in 
1453, that she had not killed any of the enemy with 
her own hand, from a tenderness of conscience; and 
was even more anxious about the souls than the 
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bodies of the English who were slain. Nevertheless, it 
would seem, from some passages of Lenglet Diifresnoy, 
that she did not always carry the banner, and actually 
made use of the consecrated sword in case of necessity. 
This sword was taken, by her directions, from the 
church of St. Catherine, at Fierbois, where, according 
to the story, nobody had before known of its exist- 
ence. After sunset she avoided the company of men, 
passed her nights with women, and kept all loose 
females as much as possible away from the camp. 
The general belief of her elevated mission, of which 
she herself was piously persuaded, produced the most 
extraordinary effects. Resolute, chivalrous, pious, 
and brave, looking to one single aim, she was skilfully 
employed by the generals to animate the army, while 
they did not implicitly follow her counsels. The first 
enterprise was successful. With ten thousand men 
onder the command of St. Severre, Dunois, and La 
Hire, she marched from Blois, and on the 29th April 
1429, entered Orleans with supplies. By bold sallies, 
to which she animated the besieged, the English were 
forced from their entrenchments, and Suffolk aban- 
doned the siege, (May 8, 1429.) Joan next captured 
several places in the enemy’s possession ; and defeated 
them in a battle near Patay, where General Talbot 
was taken, and the valiant Fastolfe himself was forced 
to fly. Charles entered Rheims in triumph. 

At the anointing and coronation of the king, July 
(7, Joan stood at his side. In full armour, and bear- 
ing the banner, she took the office of a constable, and 
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held the sword over the king. Her commission having 
been thus fulfilled, she wished to return to her home, 
but was prevailed upon to stay. All France now 
acknowledged Charles as king; and Bedford could 
only maintain himself by valour and prudence. He 
repulsed, in September, the assault upon Paris. Here 
Joan was wounded, and Charles retired to Bourges. 
A title of nobility was now conferred upon the heroine 
and her family. She was first called Dalis, then Dulis, 
and finally Dy Lys; her coat of arms contained two 
golden lilies, and a sword pointed upwards and bearing 
a crown. Meanwhile, Bedford was assembling new 
forces. Burgundy and Brittany still acknowledged 
the young king Henry VI., who had been crowned at 
Paris. ‘Thus strengthened, the English again pushed 
on, and besieged Compiegne. The maid threw herself 
into the town, as she had done at Orleans; but in a 
sally, May 25, 1431, was taken prisoner by the Bur- 
gundians. She surrendered to Lyonnel, the bastard 
of Vendome. She was at first confined at Crotoy, 
but afterwards at Beaurevoir. Upon hearing that 
she was to be delivered to the English, (king Henry 
having paid ten thousand livres for her,) she attempted 
to escape, by leaping from the window of the castle, 
and was seriously injured. In this condition she 
came into the power of the English. At the instiga- 
tion of her own countrymen, Pierre Cauchon, bishop 
of Beauvais, instituted a process against her, and the 
university of Paris demanded her execution. She 
was condemned by the church as a sorceress and 
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heretic. The secular arm had no control over this 
decree. Del’ Averdy gives this as an excuse for the 
inactivity of the king, who made little exertion in 
her behalf. But that light and indolent prince never 
shewed himself zealous and constant in anything. 
After four months’ imprisonment, the innocent 
enthusiast, who had resolutcly defended herself, and 
at the examination had named St. Michacl as the 
angel whose voice she had heard in her father’s gar- 
den, in her fifteenth year, and as her constant guard- 
ian and attendant, was sentenced by the inquisition 
at Rouen to be burnt for sorcery and intercourse with 
infernal spirits. She was carried, May 24, 1431, to 
the stake, when her courage appeared to be daunted. 
She submitted to the church, and declared her revela- 
tions to be the work of Satan. Her punishment was 
then commuted to perpetual imprisonment. But pre- 
texts were soon found to treat her as a relapsed 
criminal, and as such she was burnt by a slow fire at 
Rouen, May 80, and her ashes were thrown into the 
Seine. She died with undaunted fortitude. When 
they were putting the inquisition cap on her head, 
before going to the pile, she said to her attendant: 
‘‘Master, by the grace of God I shall be this night 
in paradise.” There is a tradition that, when she ex- 
pired, a white dove was seen to rise from the pile. 
Among the divines who condemned her, there was 
only one Englishman, the bishop of Winchester. In 
1450 and 1451, measures were taken for revising the 
process. In 1455, the relations of Joan applied for 
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a revision. Pope Calixtus III. committed the affair 
to the archbishop of Rheims, the bishops of Paris and 
Coutance, and an inquisitor. This court pronounced, 
in 1456, their decision, that the twelve articles alleged 
against her were false, and declared her entirely in- 
nocent. Her memory was preserved by monuments. 
In the market-place at Rouen there is a statue of 
her, on which, under her coat of arms, is the inscrip- 
tion,— 
“ Regia virgineo defenditur ense corona; 
Lilia virgineo tuta sub ense nitent.” 


“The maiden’s sword protects the royal crown; 
Beneath the maiden’s sword the lilics bloom.” 
According to the portrait of the maid, which Alex- 
ander Lenoir discovered at the town-house at Orleans, 
where there is also a statue of her, and which he sent 
to the Paris muscum of French monuments, Aux petits 
Augustins, she must have been exccedingly beautiful. 
Her features have a soft and enthusiastic expression. 
They have what the French call (’interet du calme. 
She has a cap with feathers on her head, and is holding 
in her hands a shield and the consecrated sword. 
A monument, with her bust in marble, was erected 
to her in Domremy, in September 1820. 
Her name is supposed to have been Dare, not 
D’Arc, although historically and familiarly .called 
Joan of Arc. 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN QUEEN MARY 
AND THE PRINCESS ANNE. 


AFTER premising that she had something to say which 
she thought would not be very pleasing to the princess, 
the queen reminded her sister that nobody was ever 
“suffered to live at court in my Lord Marlborough’s 
circumstances.” It was, therefore, incumbent on her 
majesty, as she thought, though much against her 
will, to tell her sister how very unfit it was that Lady 
Marlborough should stay with the princess either ; 
‘‘since that,” added the queen, “ gives the husband so 
just a pretence of being where he ought not.” 

“Taking everything into consideration,” the queen, 
therefore, plainly intimated to her sister, that since 
she had allowed Lady Marlborough to accompany her 
to Kensington on the foregoing night, her majesty was 
reduced to the necessity of plainly telling her, that her 
lady of the bedchamber “ must not stay,” and “ that 
she had all the reason imaginable” to look upon 
Anne’s bringing her as “the strangest thing that ever 
was done; nor,” added the queen, “could all my 
kindness for you (which is ever ready to turn all you 
do the best way at any other time) have hindered me 
from shewing you that at the moment; but I consider- 
ed your condition, and that made me master myself 
so far as not to take notice of it then.” 

“But now,” adds the queen, “I must tell you, it 
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was very unkind in a sister, would have been very 
uncivil in an equal, and I need not say I have more 
to claim, which, though my kindness would make me 
never extort, yet when I see the use you would make 
of it, I must tell you I know what is due to me, and 
expect to have it from you. *Tis upon that account, 
I tell you plainly, Lady Marlborough must not con- 
tinue with you in the circumstances her lord is.” 

This assumption of the queen towards her offending 
sister, Mary softened by kinder terms. “T have all 
the real kindness imaginable for you,” she added; “and 
as I ever have, so will always do my part to live with 
you as sisters ought;” and neither the king nor she 
were willing, as she said, to have recourse to harsher 
means. 

But notwithstanding the resolution expressed in 
the foregoing paragraph, “the sight of Lady Marl- 
borough,” the princess proceeds to say, “ having 
changed her style, does naturally change her thoughts.” 
“She could pass over most things,” and “live with 
her sister as became her;” but she complained of the 
want of common civility exhibited by that sister, in 
not comprehending her wishes, and avoiding the con- 
tact with which she had placed her with Lady Marl- 
borough. 

This reproof was felt severely by Anne, and gave 
dire offence to her who had courted the rebuke; and 
it afforded Mary the desired opportunity of putting a 
direct affront upon her. Nor could numbers of affec- 
tionate expressions, nor what the Duchess of Marl- 
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- borough calls, in the conclusion of the epistle, “useless 
repetitions,” intended “to remind her sister of the 
distance between them,” heal the wounds thus made, 
nor reconcile Anne to a sister who had incurred the 
displeasure of one whom she loved better than all the 
world besides. 

From this time the firebrand of discord thrown 
between the two royal sisters was never extinguished 
except by death. The mortification inflicted upon 
Lady Marlborough was bitterly commented upon by 
her, years after she had outlived the effects of other 
changes in those whom she served, and those whom 
she endeavoured to serve. This first humiliation was, 
perhaps, her bitterest pang of the sort; and she, to 
‘whose temper the being turned out was not very 
agreeable,” must have writhed under the banishment 
from that court in whose atmosphere she had been 
accustomed from her early youth to consider herself 
as a privileged individual. — Thomson’s Memoirs of 
Sarah Duchess of Mariborough. 


NAPOLEON’S RETURN FROM ELBA. 


For eight months Napoleon had enacted the emperor 
in his island kingdom, and deceived the world into the 
idea that he was resigned to his fate, politically dead, 
and content to play at emperor on a small scale. Little 
indeed were Napoleon’s new dominions—only sixty 
miles in circumference; but the air was healthy, the 
country abounding in mines, harbours, woods, and salt 
marshes, and producing wine, salt, and iron ore. The 
natural activity of the emperor’s mind, as well as his 
policy, naturally led him to expend much of his time 
on the improvement of his small empire, and to the 
projection of novelties in the way of fortifications, 
roads, and buildings, that would have consumed a 
long life, limited as was the space to be devoted to 
them. 

Napoleon soon added a conquest to his narrow 
dominions. He sent a few dozens of his guards to 
the small adjacent island of Rianosa, deserted on ac- 
count of the incursions of the Moorish corsairs, took 
possession of its barren rocks, projected fortifications, 
and laughed at the terror of Europe at his last im- 
perial conquest. A new scheme for conveying water 
from the mountains to Porto Ferrajo; designs for two 
new palaces; a mansion for his sister Pauline, and 
stables for one hundred and fifty horses; a lazzaretto; 
works for drying the herring-fish,—each in their turn 
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occupied his time. Nor was his small body of troops 
neglected. Constantly they were reviewed and changed, 
by permitting portions to return to France to visit their 
friends, whilst new recruits filled up the ranks. <A 
new stimulus was given to trade, a national flag created, 
the port of the island filled with merchant craft, and 
its flag respected even by the Moorish corsairs. 

For a time the Austrian and British envoys resided 
at the court of Elba, and kept somewhat of a watch 
on his motions. The English envoy was, however, 
soon left alone; and however he might be able to warn 
his government of his fears, he was utterly unable to 
resist any design of the empcror’s, having no force but 
an 18-gun brig at hiscommand. He was, however, far 
from a match for Napoleon; and the emperor’s well- 
timed apparent confidence in the British envoy easily 
misled him, at least as to the time of the attempt, the 
near approach of which he could not but fear. Situ- 
ated so close to the Italian coast, Napoleon had ready 
means of correspondence with his supporters, and of 
gaining accurate information of the state of feeling 
in France. The actual existence of a deep-laid con- 
spiracy in France may well be doubted. But with a 
careful watch on the discontents of the French, and 
the errors of the restored family, Napoleon marked 
the critical point, and, utterly regardless of treaties, 
and unable to resist the temptation of one more bold 
stroke for power and fame, threw himself on the coast 
of France with his small band of supporters. 

On the 26th of February 1815, a gay ball, presided 
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over by the emperor, his mother, and his sister, seemed 
alone to command the attention of the people of Porto 
Ferrajo. The rooms were crowded with people, and 
the emperor freely mixed with his guests. Suddenly 
Napoleon left the room; but his absence was hardly 
remarked. Ilastening to the quay, where his guards, 
little more than a thousand in number, were drawn 
up, Napoleon ordered them to embark; and the small 
flotilla of seven vessels, the greatest of which was the 
brig Inconstant, soon received the various detach- 
ments. As the evening closed in, Napoleon embarked 
on board the brig. Bertrand, Cambronne, and Drouot, 
were with him; and four hundred of his old guard 
were on board the vessel. Report said that the ex- 
pedition was intended for the Barbary pirates; but 
the captain of the brig had sealed orders on board. 
not to be opened until they were two leagues from the 
harbour. Napoleon’s air was calm and serene. ‘The 
die is now cast!” were the only words that he uttered 
as the flotilla sailed out of the harbour. 

The night was calm, and the wind blew lightly from 
the south. At length the brig was two leagues from 
Elba, and the captain opened his sealed orders, and 
learned that his destination was the port of Juan, on 
the coast of Provence. Immediately the course was 
altered, the bow pointed towards France, and the ob- 
ject of the expedition evident to every one on board 
the little fleet. ‘‘ Officers and soldiers of my guard!” 
said Napoleon, “ we are going to France!” A cry of 
Vive ! Empereur / was the response; and soon the old 
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gathering cry was neard from every one of the small 
fleet that bore the fortunes of Napoleon. Sir Neil 
Campbell was absent at Leghorn when the escape 
commenced ; but still considerable danger arose from 
the lightness of the winds, and the accidental meetmg 
with a French ship of war, which actually hailed the 
Inconstant, inquired after the emperor, and sailed 
away when it was replied that he was well. At length, 
on the Ist of March, the flotilla entered the small 
seaport of Cannes, near Frejus, in Provence, just as 
Sir Neil Campbell hove in sight in the English brig. 
With about a thousand men Napoleon effected his 
landing; his guard mustered above six hundred; and 
rather moye than two hundred dragoons, and_ half 
as many Polish lancers, completed the invading army. 
His first attempt failed, and the thirty men sent to 
summon the neighbouring garrison of Antibes were 
made prisoners. To delay, in order to rescuc his men, 
was destruction; and with the next morning’s light, 
Napoleon pushed on by Gap towards Grenoble. 
Everywhere he was met with enthusiasm, and his 
proclamations eagerly read and responded to by the 
sturdy peasants of the neighbourhood. On the 5th, 
he was at Gap; on the next day, rapidly nearing 
Grenoble, when between Mure and Vizille, the ad- 
vanced guard of troops detached from the garrison at 
Grenoble opposed the farther progress of the little 
army. Already the troops were ranged opposite to 
each other, and no signs of defection appeared. Sud- 


denly Napoleon advanced in front of his guard; his 
h G 
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dress the well-known surtout and cocked hat, so often 
seen in the days of their pride and power. A dead 
silence reigned. “Comrades!” said Napoleon, “do 
you know me again ?”—“ Yes, Sire!” replied the men 
“Do you recognize me, my children?” continued the 
emperor; and then tearing open his coat, he added: 
‘Tam your emperor. Fire on me, if you will. Fire 
on your father!” The appeal was irresistible; the 
detachment broke their ranks; some fell at his feet; 
the rest raised their hats on their bayonets, and 
shouted Vive l’Empereur! The first defection of the 
army had commenced. 

Hardly had the troops joined their ranks before 
the seventh regiment of the line was seen marching 
on them from Grenoble. Labedoyére, a young officer, 
who had readily given in his adhesion to the Bour- 
bons, and accepted a command under their colours, 
commanded the regiment. In vain had the com- 
mandant of Grenoble endeavoured to persuade him 
to retain his men within the garrison—march out ho 
would; and no sooner were the gates well passed, 
than he drew an eagle from his pocket, and embraced 
it before his soldiers, as they shouted, Vive l’Empereur | 
and hastened to substitute the old tricolor cockades, 
concealed in a drum, in the place of the Bourbon 
emblem. 

Onward the regiment marched; soon its columns 
were united with those of Napoleon, and the forces, 
three thousand strong, menaced Grenoble ; resistance 
was far from impossible, the power,—but not the will 
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was present, and, despite the commandant’s endeav- 
ours, Grenoble received the emperor within her gates, 
and the first fortified town had fallen to the invading 
army. 

Whilst Napoleon was thus progressing towards 
Paris, and at the very time when from Grenoble three 
decrees declared the empire resumed, called out the 
national guard, and committed the town to their care, 
and a fervent proclamation summoned the army to 
their old eagles, recalled their former victories, and 
spoke of new glories to come, the Bourbons, endea- 
vouring to persuade the Parisians of the failure of the 
invasion, and to treat the attempt with contempt, 
gradually the progress of the emperor became known 
to all, hastily summoned the two chambers, voted 
loyal addresses, and many of the departments and 
kities vied with them in loyal pledges on paper. The 
Count d’Artois repaired to Lyons in company with 
Macdonald, the Duc de Bourbon hastened to La 
Vendée, and the Duchess d’Angouleme threw herself 
into Bordeaux, in the hope of stimulating the loyalty 
of these important places. Soult, as minister at war, 
issued a bitter proclamation against his old master, 
and stigmatized his attempt as madness. Ney was 
even more violent in his denunciations, and left Paris 
with the boast of bringing back the invader in an iron 
cage. “ Farewell!” said Louis, “we trust to your 
honour and fidelity.” 

Despite these preparations Napoleon continued to 
advance on Lyons, and every day fresh regiments or 
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detachments hastened to his standard. Distrust came 
upon the court, and Soult was soon driven from his 
post, and succeeded by General Clarke, whose threats 
were as loud as his power was weak. It was in vain 
that the Count d’Artois and Macdonald attempted to 
defend Lyons; no sooner was the emperor in sight 
than all thought of opposition vanished; and with 
difficulty the generals escaped, whilst Napoleon en- 
tered the city in triumph. From Lyons came more 
imperial decrees, abolishing the new chambers, and 
summoning new ones in the following month, taking 
away all titles of honour, exiling anew the old emi- 
grants, and striking every adherent of the Bourbons off 
the list of officers. Ney still professed his loyalty. As 
he drew nearer to the scene of action, his old feelings 
returned ; by degrees he grew more and more unde- 
cided, until one of Napoleon’s proclamations completed 
the change, and led him to address his army in be- 
half of his old master. With his wonted enthusiasm 
he now led his converted troops to join Napoleon. 
Entirely unopposed, and with hourly augmenting 
forces, Napoleon hastened towards Paris. On the 
19th, he was at Fontainbleau; and Macdonald alone, 
with about thirty thousand men, lay between hiin and 
the capital, from which the king was preparing to 
escape. Ly that midniglt Paris was without a ruler; 
for the king was hastening towards Flanders, already 
rapidly nearing Lisle on his road to Ghent, where he 
established his court within a week of his departure. 
On the 20th of March, Macdonald drew out his 
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army to oppose the emperor’s advance. From morn- 
ing to noon the royal army stood watching the glades 
and roads that lead from Fontainbleau to Melun, wait- 
ing with anxiety for the heads of the columns of Napo- 
leon’s army. At length a single carriage, guarded by a 
few Polish lancers, dashed from the glades of the forest. 
and advanced direct for the royal army. Within a few 
paces it stopped, Napoleon sprang from within, and 
threw himsclf into the ranks of Macdonald’s army, 
amid unanimous cries of Vive [Empereur! as the 
white cockades were thrown down and trampled on, 
and the eagles replaced on the standards. 

On the evening of the 20th, the emperor entered 
Paris, attended by a crowd of general officers on 
horseback, and a multitude of people, who went to 
meet him on the road from Fontainbleau. Ile en- 
tered Paris by the route he had so often travelled as 
emperor; and the very air scemed deafened with the 
shouts and cries of the people. When the carriage 
reached the palace court-yard farther progress was 
impossible; the horses could not move, so dense was 
the crowd. A sudden rush was made to the carriage, 
the door forced open, Napoleon taken out and passed 
from one to another of the dense mass, not only over 
the court-yard, but up the stairs, and even in the 
suite of rooms above. But eight months had clasped 
since his life had been threatened, as he hurried is an 
exile from that kingdom to which he was now borne 
back on the arms of his people.—The Rise and Fall of 
Napoleon. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SCIO BY THE 
TURKS. 


Tuart dreadful war which for many years bathed the 
hills and valleys of the Morea with blood, was every 
hour working out the accomplishment of Russia’s 
ambitious designs. A more sanguinary warfare was 
perhaps never waged upon the surface of this globe. 
All the elements of the most deadly hatred were com- 
bined in magnifying its horrors. We cannot refrain, in 
this connexion, from briefly alluding to the destruction 
of Scio by the Turks during the progress of this war. 
Scio was one of the largest, richest, and most beautiful 
of the islands of the Grecian Archipelago. It contained 
a population of about one hundred and twenty thousand 
inhabitants. Extensive commerce had brought to the 
island the treasures of the East and the West; and 
her opulent families, refined in manners by European 
travel, and with minds highly cultivated, afforded the 
most intelligent rand fascinating society of the East. 
Schools flourished upon the island, and richly endowed 
colleges were crowded with Grecian youth. The tra- 
veller, lured by the moonlight of that glorious clime 
to an evening stroll through the streets of Scio, heard, 
from the dwellings of the wealthy Greeks, the tones 
of the piano and the guitar, touched by fingers skilled 
in all polite accomplishments. Many of those families 
were living in the enjoyment of highly cultivated 
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minds and polished manners, rendered doubly attract- 
ive by all the embellishments of wealth. 

The Grecian revolt extended to this island, and 
Sultan Mahmoud resolved upon signal vengeance. He 
proclaimed to all the desperadoes of the Bosphorus, 
that the inhabitants of Scio, male and female, with all 
their possessions, were to be entirely surrendered to 
the adventurers who would embark in the expedition 
for its destruction. Every ruffian of Constantinople 
crowded to the Turkish fleet. The ferocious semi- 
savage boatmen of the Bosphorus —the scowling 
Christian-hating wretches, who, in poverty and crime, 
thronged the lanes and the alleys of the Moslem city, 
rushed eagerly to the squadron. [Every scoundrel 
renegado upon the frontiers of Europe and of Asia, 
who could come with knife, or pistol, or club, was re- 
ceived with a welcome. In this way a reinforcement 
of about ten thousand assassins, the very refuse of 
creation, were collected ; other thousands followed on, 
in schooners, and sloops, and fishing smacks, swelling 
the number to fifteen thousand men, to join in the 
sack and the carnage. The fleet dropped down the 
Bosphorus amid the acclamations of Constantinople, 
Pera, and Scutari; and the reverberations of the part- 
ing salute rolled along the shores of Europe and of 
Asia. 

It was a lovely afternoon in the month of April 
1822, when this fleet was setn on the bosom of the 
/Egean, approaching Scio It anchored in the bay, 
and immediately vomited forth upon those ill-fated 
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shores the murderous hordes collected for their de- 
struction. No pen can describe the horrors of the 
night which ensued. This brutal mob, frenzied with 
licentiousness and rage, were let loose with unre- 
strained liberty to glut their vengeance. The city was 
fired in every direction. Indiscriminate massacre 
ensued. Men, women, and children, were shot down 
without mercy. Every house was entered, every 
apartment was ransacked. The scimitar and the pistol 
of the Turk were everywhere busy. The very heavens 
seemed rent with the frantic cries of the perishing. 
Mothers and daughters, in their despair, plunged into 
the flames of their burning dwellings; and thus, for 
six dreadful days and nights, did the work of exter- 
mination continue, till the city and the island of Scio 
were a heap of ruins. 

Several thousands of the youth of both sexes were 
saved to be sold as slaves. The young men, taken 
from the literary seclusion and intellectual refinement 
of the college of Scio, were sold to the degrading 
servitude of hopeless bondage. The young ladies, 
taken from the parlours of their opulent parents, 
from the accomplishments of highly-cultivated life— 
who had visited in the refined circles of London and 
of Paris—aud had been brought up as delicately, 
says an English writer, “as luxuriously, almost as in- 
tellectually, as those of the same classes among our- 
selves, became the property of the most ferocious and 
licentious outcasts of the human race.” It is said 
that forty-one thousand were thus carried into slavery. 
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For weeks and months they were sold through all the 
marts of the Ottoman empire. English travellers 
often met in the slave shambles ladies to whom they 
had been introduced in the hospitable mansions of 
their opulent parents. They had to endure the agony 
of seeing them sold to the brutal Turk. They could 
not redeem them, for the haughty followers of Moham- 
med would allow no “ Christian dog” to rescue a cap- 
tive. It is not improbable that, at the present hour, 
(May 1855,) there are some of the unfortunate sur- 
vivors of these woes still living, in the various parts 
of the Mohammedan territory, in the lowest state of 
degradation and suffering. 

As the fleet returned to Constantinople from its 
Satanic mission, the whole city was on the alert to 
witness the triumphant entrance. When the leading 
ship rounded the point of land which brought it into 
the view of the whole city, many captured Greeks 
were secon standing on the deck with ropes round 
their necks, and, as a gun thundered forth its salute, 
suddenly they were strung up to the bowsprit and 
every yard-arm, struggling in the agonies of death; 
and thus, as ship after ship turned the point, the 
struggling forms of dying men swung in the breeze. 
These were the horrid ornaments and trophies of bar- 
barian triumph. In view of them, the very shores of 
the Bosphorus seemed to be shaken by the explosion 
of artillery, and by the exulting shouts of the million 
of inhabitants who thronged the streets of Constan- 
tinople, Pera, and Scutari. 
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These outrages, however, terminated the sway of 
the Turk over the Greek. They roused through all 
Europe a universal cry and detestation. The sym- 
pathy of the people was so intense, that the govern- 
ments of England and France could no longer refuse 
to interfere. Their fleets were allied with that of 
Russia. The Turkish navy was annihilated at Na- 
varino, and Greece was free. 

The result of this conflict was just what Russia 
wished it to be. As the Emperor Nicholas looked 
down from his palace in Moscow over the field of 
battle—as he saw the army of the Turks cut up—the 
Ottoman ficet annihilated—the Sultan’s revenues ex- 
hausted, and, finally, Greece itself severed for ever 
from the Turkish sway, he felt, and all Europe felt, that 
Russia had taken a long stride towards the possession 
of the Dardanelles; and when, by the skilful policy 
of Nicholas, Count Capo d’Istria—the secretary of 
state of the Russian monarch, and his most intimate 
bosom friend—was madc president of Greece, that 
nation, though nominally independent, became, in 
reality, but a remote province of the Russian empire, 
more efficient by far in the promotion of his plans of 
ambition than if nominally annexed to the territory of 
the autocrat. 
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THE BATTLE OF MARENGO. 


THe career of Bonaparte as a successful general 
raised him to a throne; his conquests and political 
institutions appeared to have consolidated the continu- 
ance of his personal authority; and his matrimonial 
alliance with the daughter of an emperor, by whom 
he had male issue, promised tne perpetuity of his 
dynasty. With the rapidity of revolutionary velocity 
he ascended from the obscurity of a subaltern to the 
imperial dignity; and his full from the height of great- 
ness was accelerated by transactions as marvellous as 
those which promoted his elevation. The battle of 
Waterloo closed his career of glory and of blood— 
that of Marengo, which is now to be recited, confirm- 
ed his authority as consul of France, and assisted him 
to seize the crown. Between the two memorable 
battles, his insatiable ambition plunged Europe into 
incessant wars, during which numerous sanguinary 
conflicts occurred,—all of them big with important re- 
sults, and some decisive of the fate of kingdoms. 

The campaign of 1799, in which one hundred thou- 
sand Russians under Suwarrow had actively co-oper- 
ated with the Austrian forces, had stripped France of 
most of her previous conquests in Italy. In the latter 
end of that year, Bonaparte had succeeded in overturn- 
ing the directorial government, and was elevated to 
the first consulship. The cabinet of Vienna, in conse- 
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quence of recent successes, and enabled by the trea- 
sury of England to redouble her exertions, displayed at 
this period no small share of vigour and alacrity. 
In forming the plan of the campaign of 1800, it was 
determined to remain entirely on the defensive in 
Germany; and by making Italy the theatre of war, 
to free the whole of that country from the dominion 
of France. Russian co-operation was no longer to 
be expected, for the Emperor Paul had already with- 
drawn his armies. Yet, early in the spring, the 
number of imperialists in Lombardy, Tuscany, and 
Piedmont, amounted to one hundred and ten thousand 
men; and General Melas, who was now invested with 
the command, considered the success of his operations 
as certain; for, being in possession of all the strong 
places that defended the entrance to the Alps, he 
could oppose a superior force to the enemy, then com- 
manded by General Massena, whose sphere of action 
was chiefly confined within the Ligurian frontiers, 
and whose numbers, stationed in the neighbourhood 
of Genoa, did not exceed forty-five thousand men. 

In the meantime, the French prepared to act on 
the offensive, both in Germany and Italy. At the 
period when the gallant achievements of Moreau were 
preparing future conquests for Bonaparte in the 
latter country, the French army of reserve, under 
Berthier, had reached the borders of the lake of 
Geneva. The first consul, having consulted with 
Carnot the plans of the campaign, left Paris suddenly 
on the 3d of May, and, posting to head-quarters, at 
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the expiration of six days reviewed his troops in the 
neighbourhood of Lausanne. Marching along the 
right bank of the Rhone, they arrived at the conflu- 
ence of the Durance ; but before they could enter the 
valley of <Aosto, it became necessary to traverse 
twenty Italian miles of a mountainous region, nearly 
impervious to man, and over which a carriage had 
never passed. Yet it was determined on this occasion, 
not only to march an army of sixty thousand men 
across the Great St. Bernard, but also conduct am- 
munition, provisions, and even artillery, by this route, 
although the soldicrs must be obliged to pass in single 
files, exposed to perpetual danger, in consequence of 
the narrowness of the path that conducted them along 
the brink of immense precipices. 

General Marmont, in compliance with the commands 
of the first consul, caused an offer to be made, by sound 
of trumpet, in the town of St. Pierre, situated on the 
declivity of the mountain, that a reward of from six 
hundred to a thousand livres would be given for the 
conveyance of each piece of cannen over the mountain. 
Influenced by this offer, a crowd of peasants flocked 
from every side, bringing their respective beasts of 
burden, Multitudes of the soldiers united their efforts 
with those of the rustics, and contributed to achieve 
this most arduous enterprise. General Marmont, who 
commanded the artillery, ordered trees to be felled, 
and hollowed in such a manner as to present a bed 
for the eight-pounders and howitzers. To each of 
these vehicles one hundred men, harnessed with ropes, 
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attached themselves; while others, by means of levers, 
prevented them from falling over the craggy summits. 
The chief of brigade, Gassendi, also contrived sledges, 
which supported cannon of large dimensions. The 
gun-carriages were all taken to pieces and carried 
separately, except those belonging to four-pounders, 
each of which was borne on a kind of litter by ten 
men. Winding along the sides of mountains covered 
with pines, they began to leave the habitations of men, 
and beheld the clouds forming below them; while 
abeve they only perceived regions clothed with eternal 
snow, and heard only the ominous sounds of the 
avalanches which, being precipitated from the summits 
of the mountains to the abysses below, consign every 
object that comes in their course to inevitable destruc« 
tion. The soldiers, fainting with fatigue, at length 
reached the summit of St. Bernard, where they found 
a banquet prepared by the hospitable monks, the busi- 
ness of whose life it is to rescue the traveller from 
danger, and to administer to his necessities. Tables, 
placed upon the snow, presented bread, victuals, and 
wine; and the monks, presiding over this unexpected 
but grateful repast, pressed the willing soldiers to par- 
take of what they called their frugal fare. The descent 
to Verney, the first village in Piedmont, was accom- 
plished with less exertion, but with still greater dan- 
ger—several horses fell over the precipices, and every 
division occupied three hours in the march. Some of 
the soldiers, economists of time, glided along the sur- 
face of the polished snow to the foot of the precipice, 
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in the space of a few minutes, and Bonaparte himself 
was the first to set the example of this new mode of 
descending into Italy. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty and danger of the 
enterprise, the whole artillery passed the mountains 
after three days of unexampled exertion; and the ad- 
vanced guard, commanded by Gencral Lannes, took 
possession of Aosto on the day of their arrival, which 
was the 14th of May. The passage over the Alps 
was almost miraculous. Hannibal was fifteen days 
in performing the third part of what Bonaparte per- 
formed in five; and Hannibal had no heavy artillery 
to convey, though he had another difficulty to contend 
with, not less severe, which was the opposition of the 
inhabitants, who perpetually assailed his army. But 
Hannibal and Bonaparte were both men of superior 
genius, and there is no need to exalt the one by a 
comparison with the other. 

The strong fortress of Bard, situated in the midst 
of rocks and precipices, yet remained to impede the 
progress of the army; but Bonaparte, to whom 
nothing seemed impossible, determined upon taking 
it; and after immense difficulty and fatigue on the 
part of the assailants, the fortress at length surrendered. 
Bonaparte himself was at one time so worn out, that 
he lay down upon the ground and slept for two hours, 
and the troops filed past him, making as little noise as 
possible, lest they should disturb his repose. 

Within the space of a fortnight, descending from 
the summit of the Alps, he found himself in the midst 
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of territories which he had before conquered. General 
Melas commanded the Austrian troops in Italy, but 
he imagined the French army to be as fabulous as the 
soldiers of Cadmus ; and when its existence was ascer- 
tained, so defective was his intelligence, that he deemed 
it to be composed, at most, of cighteen or twenty thou- 
sand men. JBonaparte’s army had, however, now 
been increased by numerous succours,—for General 
Turreau had arrived from Briangon, by the way of 
Suze; while the recent victories of Moreau in Ger- 
many, enabled him to detach twenty-five thousand 
men, which had joined the first consul. Roused at 
length from his dreams of security, General Melas 
repaired, in the middle of June, to Piedmont, and 
assembled in haste the main body of his army, in 
order to defend the passage of the Po, and the ap- 
proaches to Turin and Rivoli; but here he found, to 
his surprise, that the first consul, instead of proceeding 
immediately to the relief of Genoa, then besieged, had 
crossed the Tessino, aud established himself in the 
Milanesse. On the receipt of this intelligence, the 
Austrians, under General Ott, fell back upon Monte- 
bello, near Voghera. ‘Lhe French, after concentrating 
their forces, took a strong position on the north banks 
of the Po; and on the 8th of June, the vanguard of 
the armny, under General Lannes, passed that river 
opposite to San Giovanm, after a vigorous resistance. 
On the following day, urging their march to Monte- 
bello, they were furiously attacked by the flower of 
the Austrian army, consisting of fifteen thousand men 
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under the command of General Ott. For some time 
the conflict was doubtful; but at length the position of 
the imperialists on the right being turned by the force 
under General Victor, and their centre pierced by the 
bayonets of the ninety-sixth brigade, the fortune of 
the day was decided, with a loss, on the part of the 
Austrians, of four thousand men and twelve pieces of 
artillery. 

This victory led to the decisive battle of Marengo. 
After a variety of skirmishes, which now occurred 
daily, the generals, Lannes, Victor, and Murat, who 
commanded the advanced guard, succeeded in driving 
the Austrians across the Bormida; but notwithstand- 
ing these partial successes, General Mclas, having at 
length formed a junction with the scattered detach- 
ments of his army, and concentrated his forces at 
Alexandria, determined to attack and give battle to 
the enemy. The Austrian army being divided into 
three columns, the right ascended along the bank of 
Bormida, while the centre followed the great road 
leading to the village of Marengo, and the left ad- 
vanced towards Castel Ceriola. 

The evening before the battle, Bonaparte went alone 
and surveyed attentively the plain on which it was to 
be fought. He had been on horseback during the day, 
and at night returned to the camp completely drenched 
with wet; his legs were so benumbed with cold and 
rain, that when he dismounted he could hardly walk; 
they brought a few faggots, and he dried himself beside 
a miserable fire in a wretched hut. 
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Early on the morning of the 14th of June, the 
Austrians commenced the battle by an impetuous 
and irresistible attack upon the French, supported 
by one hundred pieces of cannon, loaded with grape. 
Charges of horse and infantry followed; and the 
sabre and the bayonet were alternately employed in 
the work of desolation. Jt must be observed, that 
at the commencement of the battle, the French 
reserve, under General Desaix, was at a consider- 
able distance, and could afford no succour to their 
companions in arms. The French had not expected 
the battle to commence so early, and were therefore 
in some measure unprepared,—not more than two- 
thirds of their force being upon the spot. To gain 
possession of Voghera, and cut off the retreat of 
the French, was the primary object of the Austrians ; 
and the tremendous onset, made with such despera- 
tion, promised the certain accomplishment of their 
purpose. 

General Berthier, perceiving the force and intentions 
of the imperialists, brought up the centre and van- 
guard of the French army; and Bonaparte, riding 
along the ranks, encouraged the troops to withstand 
the fury of the enemy, who had already assailed the 
line no less than four times, without being able to make 
any considerable impression. 

In this important crisis of the battle, while the 
utmost efforts of German discipline were unable to 
conquer French courage, General Melas determined 
on a bold and decisive movement, by which he hoped 
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to secure the victory of the day. Having, accordingly, 
assembled ten thousand infantry, supported by a body 
of cavalry and artillery, he rushed into the plain of 
Marengo, against the right wing of the French. It 
was exactly noon. Till this moment not an inch of 
ground had been either gained or lost. But the 
intrepid advance of the force just described, made an 
impression which seemed to render certain the defeat 
of the French. The latter, and particularly the con- 
sular guard, made inercdible efforts of resistance, and 
for some time sustained the tremendous shock. But 
there are limits beyond which the utmost exertions 
of courage are unavailing; the Austrian horse, and 
several squadrons of the light infantry, having made 
an evolution, as if to turn the flank of the enemy, the 
French, who had already begun to give way, fell into 
disorder, and their line was broken. General Victor, 
apprehensive lest a general rout should ensue, and 
learning, at the same moment, that the village of 
Marengo had been carried by the Austrians, ordered 
a retreat. This necessarily produced a corresponding 
movement on the part of the division under Gencral 
Lannes, on which the Austrians, now considering 
themselves certain of victory, took advantage of so 
fortunate an event to redouble their fire, and to in- 
crease their impetuosity. 

What a sanguine view did this stage of the battle 
afford for the total defeat of a man, whose fortunes, 
as well as the fate of empires, depended on the issue! 
Unhappily for the Austrians, this view was blasted ere 
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the shades of evening obscured the contending armies 
from the sight of each other. 

While the imperial general was sending off couriers 
to publish the news of his victory throughout the 
different cities of Italy, Bonaparte, whose power, 
reputation, and perhaps life itself, depended upon 
the fate of this contest, rode along the line, re- 
called the fugitives to their duty, and invoked the 
memory of his former exploits, calling out to his 
troops: ‘ Recollect, it is my custom to sleep upon the 
field of battle.” The reproof had the desired effect ; 
their confidence returned ; and a degree of order was 
restored. Dehind the centre of the French was a 
defile, having a wood on one side, and on the other a 
chain of lofty vineyards extending to the village of 
Marengo. Here the first consul determined to make 
his final stand, and to defend the entrance to this pass 
to the last extremity. The Austrians, animated by 
success, redoubled their efforts; eighty pieces of can- 
non, well served, thundered upon the French, cutting 
in pieces both men and trees, while the falling branches 
of the latter finished those who were only wounded at 
first. At four o’clock in the afternoon, within a radius 
of six miles, there were not above six thousand infantry 
with their standards, a thousand horses, and six pieces 
of cannon, fit for service. To retreat was certain ruin 
to the French, as the Austrian cavalry were posted at . 
the other extremity of the defile, eagerly waiting the 
issue of the combat, and ready to complete the victory 
that their gallant comrades began to consider as 
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already achieved. Still the French were desperately 
pressed in their front, but still they remained immove- 
able. Never could soldicrs more resolutely defend 
their position. At length, Gencral Melas, irritated 
at the obstinate resistance made to his phalanx of 
veterans, resolved, in a fatal moment, to extend his 
wings, in order to turn the centre of the enemy, and 
by throwing his infantry into the vineyards and woods, 
to inclose the French, and to cut off their retreat. This 
disastrous movement sealed the defeat of the imperial- 
ists. While it was exccuting, the divisions under 
Generals Desaix and Mounier, forming the French re- 
serve, were descried at a distance. Bonaparte, whose 
eagle eye nothing could escape, seeing these seasonable 
succours approaching, and perceiving also the weak- 
ened state of the Austrian line by the last move- 
ment, resolved upon one grand effort to retrieve the 
fortune of the day. As the battalions of reserve caine 
up, he formed them in line of battle on the right. 
What had now happened, had been foreseen: the 
battalions burned with impatience to engage; the 
drummer’s eye waited for the signal; the trumpeter, 
with his arm raised, prepared his breath! “What think 
you of the day?” said Bonaparte to Desaix, when he 
arrived with his division. ‘The battle,” said Desaix, 
“is completely lost. But it is only four o'clock ; 
there is time to gain another one.” The signal 
was given, and the terrible pas de charge was heard. 
-Desaix, at the head of his troops, threw himself with 
impetuosity into the midst of the Austrian ranks, and 
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charged them with the bayonet. Although twice 
repulsed, and even dismounted from his charger, he 
rushed into the hottest of the fight. The main body of 
the French, on this, once more assumed an imposing 
attitude ; and the consular guard, both horse and foot, 
conducted itself with extraordinary valour; while the 
ninth demi-brigade of infantry determined to merit 
their appellation of “the incomparable.” At the 
same instant, the younger Kellerman attacked the 
Austrian cavalry, and having thrown that force into 
confusion, the first line of imperialists was broken, 
and obliged to retire onthe second. Instead of giving 
way, the united column advanced, and endeavoured 
to retrieve the disaster by executing a charge with 
the bayonet; but the whole of the French army had 
now moved forward to support the reserve, and an 
Austrian division, consisting of no less than six thou- 
sand grenadiers, being surrounded, were forced to lay 
down their arms. In the midst of these successes, 
General Desaix received a mortal wound from a 
musket ball. This served only to inflame still higher 
the military ardour of the troops, who were impatient 
to avenge the death of their beloved commander ; and 
when Bonaparte was informed of his fate, he ex- 
claimed: ‘Why have I not time to weep for him ?” 
The imperialists had still a third line of infantry 
entire, and this remained firm until attacked by Gen- 
eral Lannes with the divisions under Vatrin and 
Boudet, and the foot grenadiers of the consular guard. 
These troops, being supported by the artillery, under 
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Marmont, the cavalry, commanded by Murat, and the 
horse grenadiers, headed by Bessicres, soon pierced 
and broke this last defence; in consequence of which 
a complete defeat ensued, and the Austrian horse, 
infantry, and artillery, fled promiscuously towards one 
of the bridges laid across the Bormida; while the rear 
guard, presenting an undaunted front, was cut to 
pieces in protecting the retreat of the main body. 

Never was any contest more obstinate; never was 
any victory disputed with greater pertinacity. The 
two armies, consisting of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, were cngaged for fourteen hours, and they 
fought during a considerable part of this time within 
musket-shot. The loss of the Austrians upon this 
occasion has been estimated at fifteen thousand, of 
whom seven thousand were taken prisoners, together 
with twelve standards, twenty-six pieces of cannon, 
seven gencrals, and more than four hundred officers ; 
that of the French is undoubtedly underrated by them- 
selves, when calculated at only five thousand killed 
and wounded. 

Thus ended this memorable day. The darkness 
deprived both armies of the means of succouring the 
wounded, a great number of whom lay stretched on 
the field of battle. The Austrians and the French, 
now becoming brethren from sad necessity, offered or 
sought mutual assistance. ‘The next morning,” says 
an eye-witness, “I entered the great court at Marengo; 
I was there struck with a sight so horrible, that I 
shudder at its recollection ; more than three thousand 
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Frenchmen and Austrians, heaped one upon another. 
in the yard, granaries, stables, and out-houses, even 
to the very cellars and vaults, were uttering the most 
heart-rending lamentations, and crying out by turns 
for food, for water, and for the assistance of the 
surgeon. ‘To add to the horrors of the scene, prisoners 
were brought in from every part, and their wants 
served only to increase the general miscry.” 

There are some particulars in this great battle 
which give it a resemblance to that of Waterloo. 
The French defending the pass at Marengo while 
Melas directed against them his whole force, was not 
unlike the situation of the British at Waterloo when 
Napoleon made his last effort about seven o’clock in 
the evening. In both cases, the assailants were foiled 
in their attacks ; and in both cases the assaulted forces 
were stimulated by the momentary expectation of suc- 
cours—the English for the approach of the Prussians, 
and the French for the advance of General Desaix 
with the reserve. The arrival of these, in each in- 
stance, was decisive of the issue of the day. There 
are also features in the two engagements very dis- 
similar. The conduct of the Austrian general and 
that of the Duke of Wellington formed a striking con- 
trast. The latter combined with exalted courage the 
most consummate skill, persevering patience, and 
exemplary fortitude; the former, after acquiring an 
essential advantage, rashly and precipitately surren- 
dered it by weakening his front in extending his 
wings. Again, Bonaparte’s fortune at Marengo was 
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more propitious than at Waterloo. If his right wing 
under Marshal Grouchy had come up as opportunely 
as the reserve of Desaix, and before the arrival of the 
Prussians, the issue in favour of the French had pro- 
bably been the same. To deny an unqualified tribute 
of praise to the gallantry of the French army at Ma- 
rengo, or withhold an admission of skill and courage on 
the part of their general, would be imbecile and unjust. 
But, after all, it is certain that they owed the victory 
more to the blunder of General Melas, than to their 
own military qualifications. 

The fate of General Desaix filled the French army 
with grief. To his gallantry the fortune of the day 
was principally to be attributed; and his last words at 
once indicated the source of his heroic actions and the 
predominance of that passion which has ever actuated 
the bosoms of those whom mankind have been pleased 
to consider as heroes. His dying words were: ‘ J die 
with this regret only—that I have not done enough to live 
in the renembrance of posterity !” 

The victory of Marengo restored to the French 
all the conquests of Italy which they had lost under 
the Directory, yet even this did not dispose the 
Emperor of Germany seriously to think of peace ; but 
the successes of Moreau rendered it impossible to be 
any longer deferred. A peace was therefore signed at 
Luneville on the 9th of February 1801, and thus the 
ascendancy of France on the continent was completely 
established, 
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EARLY LIFE OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 


Tue following translation from the German is a 
circumstantial account of the most important event 
in the early life of Frederick the Great,—an event 
which undoubtedly developed and fixed his natural 
character. 

Frederick, in northern Germany, styled, par ex- 
cellence, ‘the Great King,” was born on January 24, 
1712. His father possessed no control whatever 
over his own passions and temper. Tyrannical, chol- 
eric, hypochondriacal, and suspicious, the slightest 
opposition to his will threw him into fits of uncon- 
trollable fury. That peace and harmony should exist 
in the royal family, with such a head, was therefore 
impossible. An early coalition was formed between 
Frederick, his mother, and the eldest princess, whose 
concerted plans were diametrically opposed to those 
of the king. Frederick early displayed a power of 
self-thought; this, fostered by his mother, and the 
natural determination, common to all free and noble 
minds, not to be coerced into measures against their 
own will and conviction, (although not impervious to 
conciliatory treatment,) had wellnigh cost the prince 
his life. It will be sufficient to add the following 
remarks, made by Frederick to his sister, as recorded 
by herself, to shew the immediate causes of his at- 
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tempt at flight, and consequent imprisonment: “'They 
preach patience to me every day, but no one knows 
what I must bear. Daily I receive blows, am treated 
like a slave, and have not the slightest recreation. 
Reading, music, the sciences, are forbidden me; I 
hardly dare converse with any one, am constantly 
in danger of my life, and surrounded by none but 
spies. I am not even supplied with the requisite 
clothing, still less with all other necessaries* and, 
what has at length wholly overpowered me, is the last 
scene I had with the king at Potsdam. He had me 
called in the morning. As soon as I entered, he 
caught me by the hair, threw me on the floor, and, 
after he had tried his hard fists on my breast and 
whole body, dragged me to the window and drew a 
curtain cord around my neck. Fortunately, I had 
time to recover myself and seize both his hands; but 
when he drew the cord together with all his strength, 
and I felt myself about to be strangled, I at last 
called for help. A valet de chambre hastened to the 
spot, and by main force freed me at length from the 
king’s hands. Say yourself, now, whether any other 
means is left but flight? Katte and Keith are ready 
to follow me to the end of the world. I have pass- 
ports, and letters of credit, and everything else so well 
arranged that I do not run the slightest risk. I go to 
England ; there I shall be received with open arms, 
and have nothing more to fear from the king’s anger. 
To the queen nothing of all this shall be confided, 
that she may be able, in case it so happens, to give 
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an oath that she knew nothing about the matter. 
As soon as the king makes another journey out of his 
dominions, for that will give much greater security, 
all is ready for execution.” The princess did all she 
could to dissuade him from his hazardous under- 
taking; but renewed ill treatment only served to 
strengthen him in his purpose. 

Not long aftcr this conversation, an opportunity 
presented itself, which seemed favourable to the escape 
of the prince from Prussia. The king undertook a 
Journey to southern Germany, and Frederick was 
obliged to accompany him. For some time the king 
had wavered, through his suspicions against his son, 
whether to take him with him or leave him at home. 
He had decided on the former, as he could then be 
more closely watched; and, to be wholly secure, he 
had also given orders to three of the higher officers 
who accompanied him, to divide this duty, so that one 
was always by the side of the prince in his carriage. 
In the meantime, Frederick, in concert with Katte— 
although in the beginning repeatedly dissuaded by the 
latter—had taken his measures. He had already 
written to the King of England, requesting that he 
would grant him protection at his court. To this, 
however, a very serious dissuading answer had been 
returned. Nevertheless, he adhered to the plan to go, 
by way of France, to England. 

As soon as he had given information of his escape, 
Katte was to fly in advance to England, and negotiate 
towards the accomplishment of the prince’s wishes. 
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To this end, Katte was to obtain a furlough, under 
the pretext of going on the recruiting service ; and to 
him the money, jewels, and the papers of the prince 
were also entrusted. Besides Katte, Keith, in Wesel, 
had also been informed of Frederick’s intention so as 
to favour it through his participation. On the 15th 
of July 1730, the royal party left Berlin, and proceed- 
ed through Leipsic to Anspach, where the king visited 
his second daughter, who had been married, the year 
previous, to the young Margrave of Anspach. Here, 
already, Frederick sought opportunity to escape; re- 
peatedly and pressingly he begged of his brother-in- 
law to entrust him with one of his best horses, pretend- 
ing to feel a desire of secing the surrounding country. 
But his relative prudently evaded this request; for the 
rumour of Frederick’s intention had already reached 
Anspach, as Katte, even in this critical moment, had 
not sufficient self-control to restrain his boasting 
loquacity. In Anspach, Frederick received a letter 
from Katte, in which he stated that he had not yet 
succeeded in obtaining the desired furlough ; he, there- 
fore, requested him to postpone his escape until his 
arrival at Wesel, whence he could at any rate, escape 
most expeditiously through Holland to England. 
Frederick replied that he could not wait so long ; that 
he was resolved (agreeably to the prescribed course) 
to leave the train of the king at Sinzheim, (on the road 
between Heilbroun and Heidelberg,) and that Katte 
would find him at the Hague, under the name of Count 
of Alberville. He also reassured him of the feasibility 
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of the scheme, and that, in case of pursuit, the mon- 
asteries on the route could be considered as safe re- 
treats. But in the haste with which Frederick wrote 
this letter, he forgot to address it to Berlin—he had 
only written, “by the way of Nuremberg ;’”’ and thus 
the unlucky epistle went to a cousin of Katte’s, at 
Erlangen, who was stationed there on the recruiting 
service. Irom Anspach the king passed through Augs- 
burg to Louisburg, where he visited the Duke of 
Wurtemberg. ‘Thence he took the road to Mannheim. 
On this road they must pass through Sinzheim, to 
which Frederick alluded. As accident would have it, 
night quarters were not taken in this place, but seve- 
ral miles from it, in the village of Steinforth. The 
party were here quartered in several barns,—for the 
king, not longing much after effeminate conveniences, 
preferred an airy lodging of this kind to the oppres- 
sive sultriness of taverns. The prince, occupying a 
barn in common with Colonel Rochow and his valet 
de chambre, rapidly laid his plan in accordance with 
the opportunity. He used the goodnatured credulity 
of a royal page, a brother of his friend Keith, by con- 
fiding to him that he had a love affair near the vil- 
lage, and desired to be awoke at four in the morning, 
and to have horses procured for him. The latter was 
easily accomplished, as there happened just then to 
be a horse market in the village. The page readily 
agreed; but instead of waking Frederick, he missed 
the bed, and awoke the valet de chambre. The latter 
had sufficient presence of mind to uct as if he found 
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nothing suspicious in it; he remained quiet, to await 
what was coming. He saw how the prince jumped 
up and hastily dressed himself, not in his uniform, but 
in a French dress and red overcoat, which he had 
secretly caused to be made on the journey. 

Scarcely had Frederick left the barn, when the 
valet de chambre informed Colonel Rochow of what 
had passed. The latter immediately roused three 
other officers, and they forthwith sought him, having 
@ presentiment of something wrong. The officers 
soon found him at the horse market leaning against 
a waggon, and looking after the page. His French 
dress increased their suspicions; but they asked him, 
with becoming respect, why he had stirred thus 
early. Frederick was filled with rage and despair 
at their unwelcome interference, and would have been 
capable of any extreme had he had weapons with 
him. He gave them a short and rough answer, 
Rochow observed, that the king had already risen, 
and would continue his journey in half-an-hour, de- 
siring him to change his dress with the utmost dis- 
patch, that it might escape the eye of his father. 
Frederick refused, and said that he wanted to take 
a walk, and he would be ready for departure at the 
proper time. Meanwhile, the page arrived with the 
horses; the prince now quickly attempted to throw 
himself upon one of them; but the officers prevented 
him, and compelled him, not without a most desperate 
struggle, to return with them to the barn, and put on 
his uniform. 
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The king had been informed of this affair; but did 
not betray this knowledge to his son, as it was 1m: 
portant to obtain more decided proofs of his plan. 
Only when the travelling party, on one of the follow- 
ing days, (after Mannheim was already behind them,) 
arrived at Darmstadt, he remarked to him, in a 
jeering, contemptuous manner, how surprised he was 
to see him there—he had imagined him at Paris by 
this time. Frederick replied, sulkily, that had he 
but wished, he could have reached France long since. 
But the blow was nearer than he probably believed. 
Scarcely had they arrived in France, whence the 
journey was to be continued by water down the 
Maine and Rhine to Wesel, when the king received 
an express from Katte’s cousin in Erlangen, by whom 
he transmitted that letter of Frederick’s, whose threat- 
ening contents he had not dared to suppress. The 
king ordered Frederick to be placed in strict confine- 
ment without delay, on one of the engaged yachts. It 
was not till the following day that he himself set foot 
on the vessel; but hardly had he perceived the prince, 
when his temper, hitherto smothered with difficulty, 
overpowered him. He fell upon him, and beat his 
face with his cane till it was covered with blood 
With suppressed pain, Frederick exclaimed ‘ Never 
has a Brandenburgher face suffered such ignominy.” 
The officers present tore him from the hands of his 
father, and succeeded in persuading the latter to grant 
him permission to continue the journey in another 
vessel. He was now treated as a prisoner of state; 
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his sword and papers were demanded of him. For- 
tunately, however, he had found opportunity to have 
his letters, which were calculated to inculpate many 
a one, burned by his valet de chambre. 

Seldom, perhaps, was a journey made on the beauti- 
ful Rhine under sadder circumstances. The visits to 
the ecclesiastical princes, which could not be neglected, 
were shortencd as much as possible. Frederick felt 
no concern for himself; but much for the fate of 
the friends he had plunged into destruction. Still he 
felt confident that Katte, already prepared for flight, 
would have sufficient presence of mind to insure his 
own safety. Before the king arrived at Wesel, Keith 
received a note, written with pencil, with the words, 
‘Save yourself; all is discovered.” He lost no time; 
but instantly mounted his horse, and in a gallop reached 
the Holland line, pursued even to the Hague by a 
Prussian officer, whom the king sent after him for his 
arrest ; he safely escaped to England, and thence went 
to Portugal, where he entered the military service. 

After their arrival at Wesel, Frederick was im- 
prisoned, and his chamber guarded by sentinels with 
naked bayonets. Next day, the commander of the 
fortress received orders to bring him before the king. 
When he entered, the king demanded, in a threaten- 
ing tone, why he had attempted to desert. ‘ Because 
you have not treated me as your son, but as a slave.” 
“Thou art an infamous deserter,” exclaimed his father, 
‘who hast neither heart nor honour in thy body.” 


“T have as much of that as you have,” retorted Fred 
h I 
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erick, “ and I only did what you, as you have told me 
a hundred times, would have done in my place!” 
These words excited anew the fury of the king. He 
drew his sword, and would have run him through, had 
General Mosel not caught his arm. Stepping before 
the prince, this worthy man exclaimed, ‘ Kill me, sire, 
but spare your son!” ‘The boldness of the general 
staggered the king, and the former seized the favour- 
able moment for leading out Frederick, and bringing 
him into temporary security in his apartment. The 
other generals prevailed on his father to resolve not to 
see him again, but to confide him to the strict vigil- 
ance of several officers upon whom he could depend. 
He himself returned to Berlin a few days after. 

Those officers had received orders to leave Wesel, 
with Frederick, somewhat later, and conduct him, as 
rapidly and secretly as possible, to Mittenwalde, where 
he was to be placed in custody. They were forbidden 
to enter the dominions of Hanover, that he might not 
be rescucd through English interference. At the same 
time they were commanded to treat him with the ut- 
most severity, and to permit no one to converse with 
him. In spite of this caution, however, Frederick had 
nearly escaped from his confinement at Wesel. Uni- 
versaily beloved by the people, his misfortunes had 
called forth a strong enthusiasm in his favour. Many 
a one would have risked his life to insure his libera- 
tion. Already had he secretly received a rope-ladder, 
and the dress of a peasant girl; already had he got 
out of the window, when the sentinel under it, whom 
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he had not noticed, challenged him. Nothing was left 
to him now but to resign himself to his fate, and, un- 
resistingly, he suffered himself to be conducted from 
Wesel on the following day. On the road he made 
no further attempts at flight, although the Landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel, and the Duke of Saxe-Gotha would 
not have been reluctant to grant him their protection, 
of which, however, he was perhaps not aware. 

Meanwhile Katte had taken no measurcs for his 
security. A faint rumour of Frederick’s arrest had 
already spread to Berlin. Warning voices from 
several quarters came to him: for his connexion with 
the prince was but too well known. He waited 
patiently, however, for the completion of a beautiful 
French saddle, which he had ordered, to carry papers, 
money, &c., in its secret compartments. At length he 
requested permission from a superior, on the evening 
of the night in which the order for his arrest arrived, 
to leave Berlin the next day, under the pretext of 
Joining a hunting-party in the neighbourhood. The 
execution of the order was delayed until it was 
thought that he was sufficiently distant. When, at 
last, his residence was visited, he was just mounting 
his horse. Ilis fate was now decided, and he was a 
prisoner. A scaled chest, containing Frederick’s 
papers and jewels, he sent to the qucen. 


Simultaneously with the order for Katte’s arrest 
came a letter from the king to the high-governess of 
the queen, in which she was requested to inform the 
latter of the prince’s attempted desertion, and his im- 
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prisonment. The consternation in the royal family 
was great, and was increased by the receipt of that 
chest, which could not be concealed, and which might 
contain matters of the greatest importance, not only to 
Frederick, but also to the queen and the eldest princess. 
A very extensive correspondence had taken place 
between them, without the knowledge of the king, 
in which they had not always expressed their opinions 
with sufficient reverence towards him. At last they 
took off the seal, broke open the lock, burned all dan- 
gerous papers, and replaced them by others of harm- 
less contents. The chest was then resealed. 

On the 27th of August the king returned to Berlin. 
His first question was concerning the chest. When 
it was brought, he was so anxious to ascertain its 
contents, that he tore it open and took out the letters, 
without previously inspecting it. Ile entertained a 
suspicion that the meditated flight of Frederick had 
been the result of a formal plot, at the head of which 
England stood; and wherein his wife and eldest 
daughter were also implicated. Finding no proofs 
in the chest, instead of being pacified, his ire was only 
roused the more. Ile suspected that he had been over- 
reached. His whole fury now turned upon his family, 
and especially upon Frederick’s sister. Ele swore that 
Frederick should be executed, and the princess should 
share the fate of her brother. The high-governess 
was the only one who ventured to meet him with 
heroic intrepidity. She followed him to his chamber, 
conjured him to spare the queen, and to consider 
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Frederick’s undertaking as nothing more than it really 
was—a step of youthful indiscretion. 

“Until now,” she said to him, “it has been your 
pride to be a just and pious king, and for this God 
has blessed you; now you want to be a tyrant, but 
fear the anger of God! Sacrifice your son to your 
madness, but then be also sure of the divine vengeance. 
Remember Peter the Great, and Philip the Second; 
they died without heirs, and their memory is an abom- 
ination to mankind!” 

These words appeared to make some impression ; 
but it was only for a short time. 

In the meantime, Katte had been brought before the 
king, and undergone a judicial examination. His first 
salutation of the prisoner consisted of unmeasured 
abuse. Katte replied with firmness to the questions 
propounded ; he declared that he certainly had in- 
tended to join in Frederick’s flight; that it had been 
the determination of the latter to go to England, to 
seek protection from the anger of the king; that he, 
Katte, had negotiated between the prince and the 
English legation; that their plan had not been com- 
municated to the princess Wilhelmine; but that a con- 
spiracy against the person of the king, or his affairs 
generally, had never been spoken of. For the rest, 
he referred to Frederick’s papers. A new examination 
of the latter naturally resulted in nothing that could 
serve to any further accusation. But the suspicion of 
the more important papers having been suppressed 
was still entertained, and the princess experienced unin- 
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terrupted harsh treatment. After the examination, 
Katte was deprived of his uniform and sent to the 
guard-house in a linen gown. All the friends of the 
prince, and those who had seemed to favour his interest, 
even if the slightest proof of a knowledge of his last pur- 
pose could not be brought against them, were treated 
with the greatest harshness; his former instructor, 
Duhan, who occupied the post of a councillor, was ban- 
ished to Memel. The consternation produced by these 
events was universal, and all awaited Frederick’s 
coming fate in anxious expectation. 

The latter had arrived at Mittenwalde, where he 
underwent a hearing on September 2nd. Katte’s 
declarations were laid before him, which he acknow- 
ledged. Upon all other questions, however, he gave 
very unsatisfactory answers. He said to General 
Grumbkow, who endeavoured to lower his proud 
confidence, that he “ believed himself to be above all 
which might yet happen to him, and hoped that his 
courage would be greater than his misfortunes.” The 
former then notified to him, that, agreeably to the in- 
structions of the king, he would be conducted to 
Custrin, as that fortress was to be his residence for 
the present. 

“Let it be,” said Frederick; “I shall go there. But 
if I am not to leave it till I resort to supplication, I 
may probably remain there some time.” 

Next day he was taken to Custrin, where he occu- 
pied a chamber at the castle, and was treated with the 
utmost severity, by express command of his father. 
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His dress consisted of a coarse blue gown without a 
star; his room contained only a few wooden stools. 
His simple food was brought to him ready cut, as the 
prisoners during the time of the closest arrest re- 
ceived no knives or forks. Ink and paper were not 
allowed, and his flute was taken from him. Under 
no condition could he leave the room; the door was 
guarded by sentinels, and could only be opened three 
times a-day, in presence of two officers, to administer 
to the wants of the prisoner. Every morning two 
officers examined the chamber to discover any signs 
of a suspicious character. All were strictly pro- 
hibited from speaking to him,—no one could be admit- 
ted to him. 

Still opportunity was found to evade some of these 
severe regulations. President Von Munchow, who 
deeply sympathized with the unfortunate prince, 
directed an aperture to be made through the ceiling 
of the prison, by which he was enabled to speak with 
him, to offer his services, and to ascertain his wishes 
towards the amelioration of his then sad condition. 
Frederick complained of his meagre food, and the 
want of intellectual nourishment. The president soon 
supplied both. His youngest son, eight years of age, 
was stuck into the wide trousers that had for years 
been laid aside, and their capacious pockets filled 
with fruit, delicacies, &c. The guard did not oppose 
the boy’s entrance. A new arm-chair was then pro- 
cured with secret drawers, and thus Frederick re- 
ceived knives and forks, writing materials, books, 
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letters, &c. The acting-officers examined the chamber 
only as far as their orders went. 

As yet, Frederick was by no means inclined to 
acknowledge how much the deplorable dissension be- 
tween his father and himself was his own fault, and 
that it was his duty to resign himself with filial 
humility to the will of his father. On the contrary, 
he still retained his reserve towards the individuals 
whom the king sent to him on several occasions, A 
deputation arrived in the middle of September, to ex- 
amine him again. General Grumbkow, who was again 
one of them, did not hesitate to tell him, that if he 
did not lay aside his pride, means and ways might 
probably be found to humble him. 

‘“‘T know not,” replied Frederick, in a proud tone, 
‘‘ what you mean to undertake against me, but I know 
this much, that you will never bring me to cringe 
to you.” 

The deputation then laid the papers found in the 
chest before him, and asked him if he missed nothing 
among them. Frederick examined them, and as he 
did not find the most important, he doubted not but 
they had been suppressed. Je declared, therefore, 
that they were all that the chest contained. An oath 
was demanded of him on this assertion; but he evaded 
taking it, under the pretext that his memory might pos- 
sibly deceive him. The commissioners could obtain 
no other confession, and later examinations gave no 
better result. A hope of mercy was held out to him 
in case he promised to resign the succession to the 
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throne; but even now he would not listen to it. 
The renewed examinations of Katte conduced as little 
towards discovering the supposed conspiracy. The 
king even entertained the idea of putting Katte to the 
rack; but the interposition of his relatives, who en- 
joyed high posts in the state, saved him from this. 
Thus there existed no further proofs against Fred- 
erick and Katte, but what their projected flight, and 
the declarations hitherto made by the latter afforded. 
But there was already sufficient for the king to proceed 
against the criminals with the utmost rigour of the law. 
A court-martial was convened, which was to judge them 
according to military rules; that is, the prince was 
only to be considered as a military deserter. On the 
25th of October, the court met at Copenick, and re- 
turned to Berlin on the 1st of November. Notwith- 
standing the explicit directions of the king, no judg- 
ment was pronounced on Frederick; the court had 
declared itself incompetent on that point. As Katte 
did not absent himself from his regiment, and as his 
sinister plans were not executed, he was sentenced to 
be cashiered, and condemned to several years of hard 
labour in a fortress. But the king received the 
decision of the court very ungraciously. He only 
saw therein an effort to gain the goodwill of the future 
sovereign, whom he was determined to consider his 
decided enemy. His anger could not be appeased 
without a victim, and, therefore, he declared Katte’ 
crime, through his royal prerogative, an act of high 
treason; for, being an officer of the guard, he was 
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immediately responsible to the person of the king. 
He was bound to this duty by an oath; but he had, 
nevertheless, carried on interdicted negotiations with 
foreign ministers and envoys to further the escape of 
the crown prince. For such a crime, he deserved to 
be torn with hot pincers and hung; but in considera- 
tion of his family, he should only be beheaded. In 
announcing this decision to Katte, he told the mes- 
senger to say that the king was sorry; but that it was 
better for him to die, than to banish justice from the 
world. All attempts to mitigate this rigorous judg- 
ment proved useless. Jn vain did Katte’s grandfather, 
the venerable field-marshal Count von Wartensleben, 
entreat for mercy, merely to give him an opportunity 
to turn the heart of his grandchild to repentance and 
humility. The mind of the king remained unmoved, 
and he repeatedly declared, it were better that a crim- 
inal should die, according to justice, than that the world 
or a kingdom should go to destruction. 

Katte listened to his sentence with great fortitude. 
Heedless as his former conduct had been, he appeared 
in a very estimable light, during the few days left 
him to prepare for death. The grief he caused his 
parents and grandfather, by a catastrophe thus reck- 
lessly produced, shook his inmost soul; the letters in 
which he bade them farewell, were written with 
genuine repentance. He acknowledged, with humil- 
ity, that this great misfortune had come upon him, 
because he had striven only for earthly honours, and 
forgotten the Most High: but that he saw in this, the 
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love of our heavenly Father, who had conducted him 
to light by a dark path. 

On November 4th, he was taken to Custrin. This 
was done by command of the king, who would not 
leave the most rigorous means untried, to soften the 
heart of his son. He explicitly ordered the execution 
to take place under Frederick’s eyes. The morning 
of the 6th of November was fixed for it. Frederick 
was compelled to step to the window: on secing his 
friend in the midst of a military guard, between two 
clergymen, he exclaimed: “Forgive me, my dear 
Katte!” “’Tis sweet to die for so amiable a prince !” 
the other replied. The procession then proceeded to 
the block, and, strengthened by Christian solace, Katte 
received the fatal stroke. Frederick’s strong consti- 
tution gave way; fainting fits scized him, and the 
integument which had encompassed his heart, now 
burst asunder. 

But the sword which had annihilated Katte, was 
still suspended over the head of the prince. The 
worst fears were yet entertained for his life, in con- 
sequence of the continued threats of the king. The 
excitement which his imprisonment had produced 
throughout the whole of Europe, was immense; and 
intercessions in his favour became more pressing and 
numerous. 

In September, the king had sent a circular to the 
foreign courts, to inform them, in general, of the steps 
he had taken, and that, afier the examinations had 
closed, a minute explanation should be given. Even 
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before this circular was drawn up, remonstrances were 
received from several courts, designed to turn the 
king to a milder view of the matter. Austria inter- 
fered with particular energy, as it wished to bind the 
presumptive heir, as well as the father, to its interests 
by its mediation. Of greater consequence were the 
remonstrances made against the sentence of death, 
by the king’s most esteemed and most worthy officers. 
To the declaration, however, that the king was not 
empowered to punish by death the electoral prince of 
Brandenburgh, without a formal process before the 
emperor and the German empire, he replied, that the 
emperor and empire should not prevent him from 
proceeding against the “Crown Prince of Prussia” 
in his sovereign kingdom, according to his pleasure. 
But Major Buddenbrock bared his breast before him, 
and heroically exclaimed: “If your majesty demand 
blood, take mine; his you shall not have, as long as 
I dare speak!” If the voice of policy was not to be 
wholly despised, if the voice of honour was a sound 
to be respected by the warlike king, one other cir- 
cumstance occurred which inclined his heart towards 
mercy with far greater power. ‘This was the long- 
hoped-for intelligence of the repentance of his son. 
Muller, a regimental chaplain, who had gone with 
Katte from Berlin to Custrin, aud prepared him for 
death, was at the same time commissioned by the 
king to operate on Frederick’s mind as much as 
possible ; and, if he showed himself willing to receive 
his spiritual exhortations, to remain with him for 
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some time. After Katte’s execution, Frederick 
needed but too much a higher consolation. The 
chaplain had brought him a precious legacy from 
Katte, consisting of a number of written remon- 
strances, which were to lead his princely friend to a 
similar road of grace, by which he had died recon- 
ciled with death. He dwelt with particular emphasis 
upon the fact that he considered his misfortunes as a 
punishment from God; he conjured the prince to 
acknowledge the evidence of the hand of God in it, 
and submit to the will of his father ; but, particularly 
to renounce the belief’ of fatality. The latter was the 
most important point, and the king, also, had pressed 
the chaplain to combat most zealously this belief of 
Frederick, before attempting aught else. 

Frederick, principally through Katte’s misguidance, 
had adopted that doctrine of fataliom, and viewed all 
he had hitherto done, merely as the fiats of provi- 
dence, over which he had no control. After he had 
recovered the balance of his mind, his first expression 
was, that he had not only caused his own misfortunes, 
but also the death of his fiiend. The chaplain pur- 
posely shewed him the whole extent of his guilt, but 
at the same time referred him to the divine mercy. 
But Frederick thought that he had offended the king 
to such a degree as to leave no hope of pardon. The 
chaplain did all he could to restore the prince’s com- 
posure. The latter begged him to take up his resi- 
dence in the castle that he might see him as often as 
possible. Muller immediately received an apartment 
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above that of the prince, who frequently gave the 
sign for him to come as early as six in the morning, 
On one occasion the chaplain had lent him a religious 
book. When it was returned, he found a drawing on 
a blank leaf, representing a man kneeling beneath 
two crossed swords, under which were written the 
words of the Psalmist :—‘“* Whom have IJ in heaven 
but Thee, and there is none on earth that I desire 
besides Thee. My flesh and my heart faileth; but 
God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for 
ever.” 

After Katte’s execution, the chaplain made daily 
reports to the king, of Frederick’s change of feeling. 
He also added, that the prince was in danger of fall- 
ing into a state of melancholy through his unabated 
grief, and he begged the king not to delay longer 
extending his royal mercy to his son. To this coun- 
sel the king lent a willing ear, and the chaplain was 
permitted to communicate to Frederick, on November 
the 10th, that although the king could not yet wholly 
forgive him, he would be released from his close 
arrest, and allowed the range of the walls of the 
fortress; also, that henceforward he would be em- 
ployed as counsellor in the Board of Domains at 
Custrin. The reception of the parental forgiveness 
unnerved the prince so much that he doubted the 
truth of the news, and could not repress his tears. 
The sight of the king’s handwriting only could con- 
vince him. 

At the same time, however, the king had demanded 
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of the prince to take an oath that he would in future 
render the strictest obedience to his will and com- 
mands, and do all that was expected of a faithful ser- 
vant, subject, and con, adding that should he ever 
break it, he would forfeit his right to the succession, 
and perhaps his life. Until the preparations for his 
admission to the Board of Domains, and his future 
residence, were completed, he remained in his prison. 
After Frederick had taken the prescribed oath, and 
his sword and riband had been restored to him, he 
went to church and partook of the Lord’s supper. As 
yet, the king had only forgiven his son, and not Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Frederick. He was not permitted ts 
wear a uniform but a simple gray civil suit, with 
narrow silver lace. But he begged the king, through 
Chaplain Muller, who now returned to Berlin, to 
grant him a belt to the sword which he had returned 
to him. When the king heard the request of his son, 
he exclaimed in joyful surprise: “Is Fred a soldier 
too? Why, that is well!” 

Universal was the joy when the pardon of the prince 
became known. The great apprehension which had 
been entertained for his fate had made him only more 
dear to the people than he was before. The Austrian 
party took good care to give the whole credit of the 
pardon to the Imperial court. The Austrian ambas- 
sador, Count Lukendorf, did not find it very difficult 
to induce the king to say, without reserve, in his 
answer to the emperor’s letter of intercession, that the 
crown prince owed his pardon solely to the emperor, 
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and that he hoped his son would ever shew himself senm- 
‘ble of the kindness exerted in his behalf. Frederick was 
also induced to write a letter of thanks to the emperor, 
wherein he was obliged to express the same sentiments, 
In the public circular, however, wherein the king 
communicated the pardon of the prince to the several 
courts, he gave, as the only causes, his royal mercy 
and parental clemency. 

A separate house, as a residence, was assigned to 
Frederick at Custrin, as also a small number of dom- 
estics and a very limited income. The latter he was 
obliged to husband very economically, and to render 
regular accounts of his expenditure. At the sessions 
of the board, where he appeared for the first time on 
November 21st, he took part as the youngest war and 
domain councillor, without the privilege of a vote, 
however. In the individual portions of his new voca- 
tion, in police and financial affairs, as also in rural 
economy and the management of domains, he received 
separate theoretical instruction. Otherwise his situa- 
tion was still very much confined. He durst not 
leave the city. French books and even musical exer- 
cises were prohibited. 

President Munchow took pains, however, to make 
his sojourn at Custrin as agreeable as possible; 
neither were social attractions wanting, which soon 
restored the natural serenity and ingenuousness of 
Frederick’s mind. Among others the widowed Count- 
ess von Mantruffel had won his regards, though by the 
charms of a cultivated mind. Nor was the prohibi- 
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tion in regard to music strictly observed, as he was 
permitted to receive lessons from Fredersdorf, a very 
accomplished player on the flute. Frederick had pre- 
viously become acquainted with him in passing on a 
journey through Frankfort. Afterwards he became 
Frederick’s privy chamberlain; and Fredersdorf re- 
mained dear to him till his death. 

General Grumbkow, in the interest of the Austrian 
party, made every exertion to bring about a complete 
reconciliation between father and son. In May, Fred- 
erick received the first nearer proof of parental for- 
giveness: some religious books and an admonitory 
letter. But several months passed by before the king 
could bring himself to see Frederick again. At length 
he arrived at Custrin, on the occasion of a journey, on 
August 15, 1731. He sent for Frederick. The per- 
sonal appearance of his son had changed so much 
during the past year, that it could not but make a 
favourable impression on the king. 

The French levity of his manners was gone, and 
manly seriousness had taken its place. As soon as 
the king saw the prince, the latter fell at his feet; the 
king permitted him to rise, and in an emphatical 
speech again placed his transgressions before him ; 
told him nothing had wounded him so sensibly as the 
Crown Prince’s want of confidence in him ; that all he 
had done for the good of his house and the state, was 
intended only for him, and that he had desired no- 
thing but the friendship of the Crown Prince. 

ear the interview, the latter conducted himself 
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so much to the satisfaction of his father, and answered 
the questions propounded to him, concerning the his- 
tory of his flight, with so much candour and sincerity, 
that all the past was graciously forgiven. When the 
king was ready to continue his journey, and Frederick 
accompanied him to the carriage, his father embraced 
him before all the people, assured him that he no 
longer doubted his fidelity, and should take further 
care of his interest. Frederick was affected with 
lively joy, as were also the surrounding crowds, who 
had gathered around the building and awaited in 
anxious expectation the result of this interview. 

The immediate consequence of this reconciliation 
was, that Frederick received greater liberty than be- 
fore, although the king by no means intended to place 
things on their old footing. He wisely determined, 
in reference to the true welfare of his son, to let him 
thoroughly complete his apprenticeship at Custrin. He 
was obliged to attend the meetings of the board as 
formerly, but so that he sat next the president, signed 
with him, and gave his vote in all matters. At the 
same time he was to visit the royal domains in the 
neighbourhood of Custrin, accompanied by an ex- 
perienced councillor, and practically study all subjects 
which he had hitherto only learnt theorctically. His 
domestic conveniences were also cared for; his ward- 
robe was enlarged, aud an equipage was at his dis- 
posal. 

Frederick devoted himself with great zeal to his 
enlarged sphere of action. In his journeys to the 
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several domains he made it a point to be instructed in 
all the minutia of cconomical superintendence. He 
gave an account of everything to the king, and exerted 
himself to make such propositions towards improve- 
ments and increase of revenue, as appeared feasible to 
him. Nor did he neglect to accommodate himself to 
the wishes of the king in less important matters. 
Without having any fondness for the chase, he made 
reports on the condition of the game which he found 
in different parts of the country, of rare animals he 
had noticed, of the number of wild hogs he had killed, 
&c. He also, in his letters, dropped a number of re- 
marks on military matters, for he was still without 
the highest proof of parental forgiveness—a military 
uniform. 

Meanwhile the relations in the royal family had 
assumed a form which inspired a hope of tranquillity, 
after so many sorrows. Princess Wilhelmine had at 
last resolved to give her hand to one of the princes 
her father proposed, although her mother still favoured 
the alliance with England. She was married to the 
hereditary prince of Baireuth, on November 20th. 

The king had promised his daughter, in return for 
yielding to his wishes, that the entire liberation of 
Frederick should take place immediately after her 
nuptials. The fourth day of the marriage festivities 
was solemnized by a grand ball in the state-rooms of 
the palace, and a minuet was in course of being danced 
when Frederick entered. Not only his manner, but 
also his personal appearance had changed during the 
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long period of his absence. He had grown taller and 
stronger. In the plain gray suit, which he still wore, 
he mingled, unobserved, among the attendants near 
the door. No one but the king knew of his presence, 
and some time elapsed before he was recognized. At 
last, the queen, who sat at play, was informed of his 
presence ; she rose, went towards him and folded him 
in her arms. His sister was beside herself with joy 
when Grumbkow, with whom she was just then en- 
gaged in the dance, told her of her brother’s arrival ; 
but she sought long before she recognized him. 
When at last she did, she welcomed him with the 
warmest affection, then she threw herself at her father’s 
feet, and expressed her gratitude to him with so much 
feeling that he could not repress his tears. In remark- 
able contrast to such tenderness, was the cold conduct 
of Frederick, so that he did not escape a passing 
disapprobation from the king. This conduct pro- 
bably was the effect of a resolution Frederick might 
have taken, in consideration of his father, not to con- 
tinue his intimacy with his sister, in public, to the 
same degree, as it had formerly been the ground of so 
*rany accusations. Besides, he had become a differ- 
P®. being, and his thoughts were not, as in earlier 
Whit. directed solely to plays and sports. His sister 
omesuis estrangement deeply, but the former tender 
robe Wa were soon re-established between them. 
posal. _ ays subsequently, all the higher officers then 
Frederic. vith the prince of Dessau at their head, 
enlarged sph oderick’s re-admission to the- military 
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service. On November 30, he received the uniform 
of a regiment of infantry, to the command of which 
he was appointed. For the winter, however, he was 
once more obliged to change the uniform for a civil 
dress, and return to his sphere of activity at Custrin. 
There he had an attack of fever, which afforded the 
king an opportunity of proving his revived parental 
affection, by making careful arrangements for his 
health and comfort. After his recovery, he was at 
length recalled to Berlin, in February 1732, appointed 
colonel and commander of the Goltz regiment, and 
the city of Guppin assigned for his quarters. When 
Frederick took leave of President Munchow in Custrin, 
and the latter asked him, at their last confidential 
conversation, what those who had been hostile to him, 
during his dissension with the king, might expect of 
him after his accession to the throne, he replied, ‘I 
will heap coals of fire on their head.” 

This intimation of forgiveness, couched in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, was consistent with the magnan- 
imity displayed on many occasions in his subsequent 
career of glory and fame. 
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Unpver the government of the Spanish Viceroy, the 
Duke d’Arcos, the people of Naples were condemned 
to feel, in all its force, the oppressive influence of 
foreign dominion; their wealth was drained away by 
frequent impositions, which, notwithstanding the 
privileges granted by the Emperor Charles V. to his 
fedelissimo Popolo Napolitano, had continually in- 
creased from his time; and the numerous levies, 
when aggregrated, made indeed a frightful mass. 
The government also extorted large sums, every year, 
from this impoverished nation, to send to their mas- 
ter, the Spanish monarch, under the specious title of 
presents. These were much like the gifts which Henry 
VIII. of England obtained from his Parliament. 
As the wants of the Spanish nation increased, the 
Neapolitans became utterly impoverished ;* but the 
haughty viceroy made no account of the wretchedness 
of the people, and determined to struggle with them, 
to the division of the last ducat. Nearly every ne- 
cessary of life was already grievously taxed; the price 
of bread was trebled, and there was scarcely any 
money in circulation. In 1646, the government, 
wishing to make a fresh donation, imposed a new 
gabella, or duty, on all fruits and vegetables; this 


* In nineteen years, namely, from 1628 to 1647, these donations to 
_ Philip ITI. and Philip IV., amounted to 100,000,000 ducats 
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was, as it were, taking away the very staff of life 
from the lower classes of that crowded city. Numbers 
of them, consequently, perished for want, or languished 
in the midst of plenty—for nature was still as kind, 
and as productive as ever. The patience and forbear- 
ance of the people were at length exhausted; and they 
were ready to make any effort, to relieve themselves 
from such intolerable suffering. As yet, however, 
no one offered himself as leader; and their only 
efforts were prayers, supplications, and tears, poured 
out to the viceroy, whenever he appeared abroad, but 
which he heard, saw, and forgot. From prayers they 
proceeded to menaces; and one Saturday, as he was 
proceeding to celebrate a religious festival at the 
church of La Madonna del Carmine, they so beset 
and terrified his excellency, that, from pure fear, he 
gave them his promise to take away, entirely, the 
detested gabella. ‘There was no appearance that this 
promise would be performed. The rage and indig- 
nation of the people increased; and, just at this 
period, they heard of the public tumult and struggle 
in Sicily, by means of which the Sicilians had en- 
tirely shaken off the burdensome imposition. This 
inspired them with envy and courage to do the like; 
and Naples became the scene of discord and fury. The 
viceroy began to feel the most serious alarm, and 
would, perhaps, have willingly abolished the tax; 
but some of the wealthy inhabitants of Naples, had, 
at various times, advanced money to the government, 
and by that means had become the proprietors of the 
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impost. The interests of these persons were mani- 
festly opposed to the interests of the people; and the 
Viceroy could only propose to dispense with the gab- 
ella on fruits and vegetables, by laying another duty, 
equivalent to it, on corn and oi]. These articles 
already laboured under an insupportable burden, and 
auch a proposition, therefore, matured and added 
vigour to the disaffection of the people. 

They now only wanted a leader; this leader was 
soon found,—but let me introduce him in the words 
of a native historian. 

“In the Quartiere del Mercato* of Naples, there 
dwelt a young man; he was twenty-four years old, 
and married—full of wit and drollery—of middling 
stature—and rather thin than fat—his eyes were 
black—he had two little brown mustachios—he wore 
neither shoes nor stockings—his dress was composed 
of short linen trousers, a thick shirt, and a sailor’s red 
cap on his head—but his aspect was beautiful and ani- 
mated, and as vivacious as possible. Flis business was 
to catch little fish with a rod and a line; and to buy 
fish, and carry them to sell in some parts of his quarter 
of the town, which business is, in Naples, called Pescz- 
vendalt. His name was Tomaso Anello d’Amalfi—in 
the Neapolitan idiom called Mas’ Aniello.” 

This was just the man to lead the fishermen and 
lazzaroni of Naples,—a philosophic patriot would 

* The residence of the lowest orders of the Neapolitan populace, 


somewhat like the Wapping, or St. Giles of London, or the West 
Port and Cowgate of Edinburgh. 
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never have gained their hearts; and, besides, there 
were certain circumstances and superstitions, con- 
nected with this person, which assured them of suc- 
cess. Beneath the window of a house in which he 
dwelt was an old fountain, ornamented with the 
name and arms of the imperial benefactor of Naples 
Charles V.; and Mas’ Aniello, (perhaps he knew not 
why,) had been accustomed to say, in his joking 
humours, that he was destined to restore and renew 
in the city the favours and privileges granted to it by 
the benignity of that august monarch. A coincidence 
' of names, however, had more effect on the mind of 
the populace. A hundred years precisely had now 
elapsed since a rising took place in Naples, to resist 
the introduction of the tribunal of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, which the bigotted Philip II. wished to establish 
in the year 1547; and this tumult was headed by 
a person of the name of Mas’ Aniello, a native of the 
Sorrentine coast. 

At the time when the viceroy proposed to substitute 
a duty on corn and oil, in lieu of the gabella on fruits 
and vegetables, Mas’ Aniello’s fish were taken from 
him in the markct-place—the ulleged reason being, 
that he had not paid the duty. Full of rage, he 
hurried away, at the moment of this insult, to a 
church in the neighbourhood of his residence, where 
Perrone, a celebrated captain of banditti, had, with 
one of his companions, taken refuge. When these 
men, observing the disturbed appearance of the fish- 
erman, asked what had ailed him? Mas’ Aniello 
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answered furiously: ‘“ That he would either be hung, 
or set the city to rights.” At this they laughed, but 
Mas’ Aniello was not a man to be trifled with: “ Do 
not laugh,” said he; “had I two or three of my 
own humour, I would soon shew what I could do !” 
‘What, what would you do?” cried they. “ Will 
you be with me?” said Mas’ Anicllo. “And why 
not?’’ answered they. ‘ Pledge me then your faith, 
and you shall soon see what you have to do.” They 
pledged their faith, and Mas’ Aniello departed. 
Leaving the church, he went round to all the fruit- 
sellers in the neighbourhood, and earnestly begged 
them to meet in the market-place, and to declare, 
with united voices, that they would no longer continue 
their trade in fruit while the gabella continued. On 
the following day they nearly all assembled, but the 
representative of the city, being informed of their in- 
tentions, and fearing a tumult, went in person to the 
market, and made a verbal concession, which in- 
duced the mob to retire. Mas’ Anicllo, though disap- 
pointed this time, was not disheartened ; he continued 
to go round the city, exclaiming: “ Down with the 
gabella.” As he possessed both eloquence and cour- 
age, with a strong love of freedom, and great boldness 
in expressing his sentiments, the populace naturally 
collected around him; and from these he selected 
a great many children, whom he thus instructed: 
“Say as I say. Let oil be sold at a bajoco the 
measure; meat at six grains #1 rotolo; cheese at 
twenty-two grains il rotolo; wine at two grains the 
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bottle, &c.”* When they had well learnt this lesson, 
he sent them to cry it all over Naples, and even 
in the face of the viceroy. 

Many people ridiculed Mas’ Aniello, and sought 
to make him abandon his scheme; but he replied to 
them: “Let me alone; let me go on, and you will see 
the event ;” and, in fact, in a short time, he had en- 
listed in his pucrile troops above two thousand youths, 
and had armed them with sticks. On the 7th of July 
it is usual to celebrate a festival,t in the chapel ot 
St. Maria della Grazia, situated in the inarket. This 
festival is commonly attended by an immense number 
of young persons, who were accustomed, when the 
religious part of the ceremony was over, to amuse 
themselves by attacking with sticks, and fruit con- 
verted into missiles, a little wooden castle, which was 
built for the purpose. On the 7th July 1647, in 
the place where their ammunition was usually lying 
in heaps on the ground, there was nothing but 
a little stale fruit, which had been left unsold on the 
preceding day. A riot took place in consequence, 
the gabella being considered the cause of this disap- 
pointment. The representative of the city again made 
his appearance, but this time he got seriously pelted, and 
was compelled to retreat to the Church Del Carmine. 

The mob continued to increase; the spacious Piazza 
del Mercato was crowded, and on all sides there were 


* A bajoco is about a farthing English. A grain is rather less 
than a halfpenny. A rotolo is about thirty ounces. 
¢ This festival is still continued. 
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heard cries of, “Long live the King of Spain, and per- 
ish the bad government!” Mas’ Aniello added to the 
strength of his troop by distributing among them iron 
pikes, pieces of paling, and other weapons, which 
they took from the fortifications of the Carmine. He 
then jumped on a high table, which was in the 
market-place, and addressed the populace. As his 
specch was extremely charactcristic, it may be as well 
to give it in his own words :— 

“Joy, dear companions and brothers! Give thanks 
to God, and to the glorious Virgin of the Carmine, 
for the hour which has now arrived of your deliver- 
ance. This poor unshod man (himself), like a new 
Moses, who saved the children of Israel, will redeem 
you from the burden of the guabella, newly imposed, 
and from the tyranny and insatiable avarice of stran- 
gers, which have eternally oppressed you. A fisher- 
man—for such was Peter—delivered from the slavery 
af Satan, and placed in the liberty of Christ, a Rome 
—and with Rome, a world: and another fisherman 
who is Mas’ Aniello, will, in the place of rigorous ex- 
actions, give you the entire enjoyment of the original 
abundance of Naples, and of the kingdom. From this 
day, you will be free from the yoke which has weighed 
you down. For myself I care not: I may be torn to 
pieces; my head may be cut from my body, with a 
sharp irou, and may be raised up in this piazza as the 
leader of a revolution; but I shall die contented and 
glorious, assured that my bloed and life have been nse- 
ful to my country.” 
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This speech inflamed the minds of the people, who 
were, indeed, already fully disposed to undertake any 
thing their favourite might suggest. Then, “for a 
beginning,” as the native historian says, they sct fire to 
the office of the gabella, which was in the market-place, 
and burnt it to ashes, with all the books, writings, and 
furniture which it contained. This being performed, 
they walked forwards into the body of the city, and 
as they proceeded, their numbers rapidly and power- 
fully increased. They spread themselves into the differ- 
ent quarters of the town, and set fire to every office of 
customs, burning, as before, every thing within, not 
preserving even the arms, and leaving untouched large 
quantitics of money, which had been deposited in 
those places. Looking upon these things, says our 
authority, “as the quintessence of their blood, they 
consecrated them indiscriminately to the fury of the 
flames.” When they arrived at the palace, and mus- 
tered under the windows of the viceroy, their nuinber 
was above ten thousand. This immense multitude 
now demanded to be relieved, not only from the 
gabella on fruit, but from every other heavy tax, and 
especially from the imposition on corn. Ilis excel- 
lency, exceedingly alarmed by their numbers and cla- 
moux, presented himself at a balcony, and solemnly 
assured them they should be satinficd—that the 
gabella on fruit should be entirely taken off, and a 
part of that on the corn. But the time had come 
when the people were no longer to be appeased. The 
cry was general, “ Jiong live the King of Spam, and 
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perish the bad government /’—and, now, declaring their 
determination to be relieved from all gabelle, they 
rushed forward in thousands, to force their way into 
the palace, and to speak to the viceroy face to face. 
The Spanish and German guard could not resist the 
pressure of the angry multitude, but were soon put to 
flight, and crowds entered the palace. When they 
reached the door of his excellency’s apartment, find- 
ing it well secured within, they began, with pikes 
and various arms, which they had taken from the 
soldiers, to force an entrance. The viceroy, thus ex- 
posed to imminent danger, attempted to fly to the 
neighbouring church of San Luigi de’ Padri; but 
before he departed, he addressed the people from a 
balcony, and threw papers among them, signed by his 
own hand, which had the royal seal attached to them, 
in which the duty on fruit was removed, and that on 
the corn reduced. The people, however, still demand- 
ed that he should descend to speak to them, fuccia a 
faccia; and, as he endeavoured to pass unnoticed to 
the church, he was discovered by the mob, some of 
the principals of whom entered his carriage with 
drawn swords, and with dreadful threats insisted on 
his yielding to their demands. Fearing for his life, 
his excellency gave them his sacred promise, that all 
the obnoxious taxes should be removed. No sooner 
did the populace hear this, than their revilings and 
threats were changed into shouts of applause, and pro- 
testations of gratitude. They called the viceroy their 
saviour, and kissed his hands with respect ; some pros- 
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trated themselves on the earth, and others embraced 
his knees. At this moment, his excellency scattered 
some hundred sequins among them, which he had 
brought for that purpose ; and when numbers of them 
pressed forward, anxious to collect the glittering coin, 
their ruler, with a considerable quantity of Spanish 
cavaliers and soldiers, fled into the church, which was 
now close at hand. 

Indignant at this escape, the mob were proceeding 
to extremities with the church. They had broken 
down the outer gate, and had nearly effected an en- 
trance, when the Cardinal Filomarino, archbishop of 
the city, a personage venerated by the populace, 
arrived on the spot, and endeavoured to appease the 
tumult. <A calm of a few moments succeeded his 
arrival: the archbishop descended from his carriage, 
and placed himself before the inner door of the church ; 
no one then offered to strike another blow, but all be- 
sought their beloved pastor to unite his endeavours 
with theirs, in order to obtain relief from their miseries. 
Another paper, signed by the viceroy, was put into 
the hands of the archbishop; upon receiving which he 
ascended his carriage, and holding it up, as a lure to 
the people, proceeded along the street Toledo, drawing 
the chief part of the mob after him. But their rage 
and disappointment knew no bounds, when the arch- 
bishop read this document, for it was found to fall far 
short of their demands, and of the promises of the 
viceroy when he was in their power. They returned 
to attack the church; but. his excellency got over the 
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walls into another religious house, and then putting 
himself into an old sedan chair, which was found there, 
he was carried by some of his Spanish attendants to 
the Castle of Sant Elmo. 

When it was found that the viceroy had escaped 
from the convent, the people divided into many parties, 
and ran through every part of the city, burning ob- 
noxious houses, forcing the arms from the soldiers, 
and breaking open all the prisons. The Prince of 
Bisignano, a nobleman of distinction, and a great and 
old favourite of the people, hoped, by placing himself 
at their head, to prevent, in some measure, the dread- 
ful ravages they were committing ; but on making the - 
attempt, he found that all his efforts were fruitless, and 
heretired. The people then declared Mas’ Aniello their 
chief, leader, and captain. ‘The scene that ensued,” 
says our authority, ‘was so dreadful, that I cannot 
think of it without trembling. The loud bells of the 
city were ringing to arms; the blast of trumpets, the 
rolling of drums, the discharge of musquetry, and the 
tumultuous shouts of the people, resounded on every 
side.” 

On the approach of night the tumult was so dread 
ful, that some of the religious orders issued in proces- 
sion, to restrain the rage of the people, and to implore 
the divine assistance. Two hours after sunset, the 
viceroy, escorted by a strong troop, passed with all 
possible secrecy, from the castle of Sant Elmo, to the 
Castel Nuovo, which he surrounded with the most 
numerous and best appoointed part of his soldiers. 
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He then published another conciliatory proclamation, 
which, however, produced no effect. By the orders 
of Mas’ Aniello, many parties were now put on guard, 
to prevent a surprise from the military. 

On the next morning, similar scenes of confusion 
took place; but the people were highly gratified on 
observing, that fruit was sold in immense quantities 
in the market, without gabvella, and that the weight of 
the loaf was increased from twenty-two to thirty-two 
ounces. The viceroy sent a deputation to wait on 
Mas’ Anicllo, informing him that all he had asked 
for was granted. This declaration came too late; the 
people had discovered their strength, and now insisted 
on a renewal of all the privileges granted to them by 
the Emperor Charles V.; they even demanded that 
the castle of Sant Elmo should be given into their 
hands. His Excellency sent another deputation, com- 
posed of the chief of the Neapolitan nobility, but to 
these the people returned a similar answer, still in- 
sisting on a renewal of their privileges; especially 
demanding, that in future no gabella should be levied, 
without the consent of the representative of the city, 
and the concurrence and approbation of the Church 
of Rome. 

The viceroy having failed in all his measures hitherto, 
now had recourse to superstition for help. He gave 
the archbishop directions to administer the Sacrament 
in all the churches, and to exhibit the miraculous 
blood, and the sacred head of the glorious Protector 
of Ney San Gennaro; but this also failed of effect, 
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for the people immediately expressed their conviction 
that San Gennaro was for them—“he is on our side [” 
was the cry. 

The persons of greatest weight, after Mas’ Aniello, 
were the bandit Perrone, before-mentioned, and an 
old priest, named Giulio Genovino, who had been the 
representative of the people, in the time of the Duca 
d’Ossuno, and who had long been their sturdy defender, 
and a sufferer in their cause. These two drew up a 
list of more than sixty persons, who had derived a 
profit from farming the gabella, and the multitude 
had orders to proceed against them, to burn or de- 
stroy everything which they possessed, but on no 
account to appropriate to their own use anything 
which might be found. Several of the mob were 
very promptly executed for disobeying their orders in 
the last. particular ; and now those who hed been un- 
merciful and grasping in their exactions, “had their 
blood lavished like water, as a punishment for their 
avarice and cruelty.” Mas’ Aniello now gave orders, 
that every person who had arms or ammunition, 
should deliver them up for the defence of the city; 
by this means, a great number of carbines, muskets, 
and arquebuses were obtained. In the house of a 
Genevese army contractor, they found four thousand 
muskets; and from the house of a merchant, they 
took nine pieces of cannon; nine others they took 
from two armed vessels; and all these they planted 
at the entrances of the principal streets of the city. 

In the evening, the archbishop had again recourse 
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to processions; but Mas’ Aniello told him, that, 
although he was very grateful to him for the holy 
trouble which he took, he must beg that, for the 
future, the priests should be kept within doors; as, 
otherwise, those venerable men might mect with very 
unpleasant accidents, in the present disorderly con- 
dition of the people. At the same time, he would be 
most happy, He said, that they should continue their 
prayers and supplications for the peace and happiness 
of the city, in their respective sanctuaries. The arch- 
bishop thought it would be well to comply with such 
reasonable advice ; and accordingly prayers were put 
up in the churches from that time, until the period 
of Mas’ Aniello’s death. The next day the same con- 
fusion prevailed, but one thing deserves particular re- 
mark: In the house of one of those persons who had 
become obnoxious to public resentment, two little 
barrels of sequins were found; these the mob imme- 
diately deposited in the royal bank, for the use of the 
king. It chanced, that the original charter of two of 
the most important privileges granted to the city of 
Naples by Charles and Ferdinand, fell into their 
hands; these they sent to the Castel Nuovo, in order 
that they might be signed and acknowledged by the 
viceroy; but when, after waiting patiently for some 
hours, they saw no symptoms of compliance, and had 
even reason to fear that they should not recover the 
charters themselves, they resolved to obtain possession 
of the Torre del Campanile, a place of some strength, 
defended by about sixty Spanish soldiers, and also of 
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the church of San Lorenzo, in which the archives of 
the city were deposited. About ten thousand persons 
instantly employed themselves in these undertakings ; 
they soon compelled the soldiers to capitulate; and 
with the two places they obtained about eighteen 
pieces of cannon, which were distributed by Mas’ 
Aniello, so as to defend his party, in the most import- 
ant points; he then ordered the prisoners to be well 
fed, and set at liberty. 

It was observed that, among the most active of the 
combatants, and in the most awful scenes of destruc- 
tion, many women, and even children, appeared ; of 
whom some fought in the ranks, and others supplied 
the men with ammunition. 

The viceroy was shut up in the castle, without pro- 
visions. A felucca, which he sent to the opposite 
coast for supplies, fell into the hands of the people ; 
and he was thus reduced to a state of utter weakness 
and despair. He was, consequently, obliged to put 
the charter of the privilege granted by Charles V., 
accompanied with a promise, written in his own hand, 
to observe every article which it contained, into the 
hands of the archbishop, who was despatched to the 
Piazza del Mercato, to treat with the people. When 
the archbishop read this instrument, and the annexed 
promise, a sentiment of joy diffused itself among the 
people; but it soon gave place to distrust and suspicion. 
With loud cries they reviled and threatened the sacred 
ambassador for endeavouring to deceive them, with a 
falsified copy of the charter. His Eminence finding 
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himself in danger, addressed himself, with great affa- 
bility, to Mas’ Aniello, requesting to know the cause 
of this sudden disturbance? Mas’ Anicllo replied: 
“They say your Eminence wishes to betray us; but 
I, who know your Eminence’s virtues, will believe no 
such thing, but will defend you against their fury, at 
the expense of my life; therefore do not fear!” It 
was soon agrecd that the archbishop should deliver 
the documents into the hands of some person of the 
popular party, who was capable of judging of their 
authenticity. The priest Giulio Genovino, was the 
one fixed upon; the examination, which lasted all 
night, was carried on in the presence of the arch- 
bishop, Mas’ Aniello, and several others; and in the 
morning the papers were declared to be valid. But 
the people, however glad to receive the charter, were 
still distrustful, and would place no faith in the 
promises of the viceroy. They were, moreover, in 
great wrath, respecting a certain passage in his de- 
claration, in which he assured them, he would pro- 
cure his majesty’s pardon, for the acts of rebellion 
which they had committed. ‘We have been guilty 
of no rebellion,” cried they; “we are all most faith- 
ful vassals of the king; we have risen only to obtain 
the privileges which were granted to us by his ma- 
jesty’s glorious predecessors, Charles and Ferdinand.” 
The archbishop, seeing that the hour of pacification 
had not yet arrived, retired to his palace, and the 
people, considering themselves insulted and betrayed, 
determined to proceed to extremities. On the same 
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day, some considerable bodies of Spanish and German 
troops marched upon the city, from the neighbouring 
garrisons, but were all overpowered and disarmed; 
and the people remained undisputed masters of the 
metropolis. About noon, Mas’ Anicllo issued an 
order, that wherever the portraits of the King and 
Queen of Spain were found, they should be put out of 
the windows of the houses, under rich canopies, and 
that the arms of the people should be piled beneath 
them. 

Another negociation was begun the next day, by 
the archbishop, in the Church del Carmine; but it 
was interrupted in a very tragical manner. More 
than five hundred banditti, who had becn collected 
together by Perrone, Mas’ Aniello’s associate, entered 
the city by the gate del Carmine, saying they had 
come for the service of the people; they were well 
mounted and armed. The shrewd and active Mas’ 
Aniello was not long in making important discoveries. 
Perrone was found to be a traitor, and in fact seven 
arquebuses were fired at Mas’ Aniello, while he was 
conversing with Perrone upon the best method of dis- 
posing of the troops, although he was then standing 
on sacred ground, and in the midst of ten thousand 
people ; “but,” says my author, “he was not wounded, 
and some balls which struck on the bosom of his shirt, 
fell to the ground, without doing him any harm; which 
circumstance was considered as a miracle performed 
in his favour by the Madonna del Carmine, whose 
portrait hung at his breast.” The people immediately 
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attacked those traitors, and a dreadful slaughter en- 
sued; their blood flowed in streams before the grand 
altar, in the sacristy, and at the very feet of the arch- 
bishop. Perrone was taken alive by Mas’ Aniello ; 
and on being put to the torture, he confessed that he, 
and his troop, had been employed by the Duke of 
Mattaloni to kill, not only the fisherman and his 
associates, but also, by a mine which was already 
dug, and charged with twenty-eight barrels of gun- 
powder, to blow up all that part of the city, and even 
the Convent del Carmine, under which building there 
was anothcr mine well supplicd. For this massacre 
and destruction, when accomplished, he was to re- 
ceive the sum of fifteen thousand scudi; a pro- 
missory note for that amount, given by the duke, was 
found on his person. After this confession, he and 
his brother were beheaded; and their heads, stuck 
upon poles, were exhibited in the market-place. 
Among the banditti taken alive, was one who, on 
being led out to execution, offered, on condition that 
his life was spared, to reveal plots of still greater 
horror and magnitude than those which had been 
confessed. The condition was agreed to, and he dis- 
closed that, on the following night, numerous troops 
of horse were to have come and joined the five hun- 
dred banditti already mentioned, and by their united 
operations, not only the above mines were to have 
been fired, but also others of enormous extent, (under 
the Piazza del Mercato,) which contained in the whole 
above fifteen thousand lbs. of powder. The moment 
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of explosion was fixed at tre ore di notte; when the 
greatest number of the people would be assembled 
together, according to the orders of Mas’ Aniello, to 
guard against any nocturnal assault. “If,” says our 
author, with admirable sang froid, “ this scheme had 
succeeded, about a hundred and fifty thousand persons, 
men, women, and children, would have been blown 
into the air, besides the numerous edifices, sacred and 
profane, situated thereabout.” Mas’ Aniello imme- 
diately ordered that the places should be explored; 
the plan, he said, was too infernal for conception ; 
but all that had been asserted was verified by the 
search. From another bandit it was learned, that 
the reservoirs and canals, which supplied the most 
populous part of the city with water, were to be 
poisoned; and, on examination, some of them were 
found to be already vitiated. 

The horrid rage, and the dreadful thirst for revenge, 
occasioned by the discovery of these plots, may be 
imagined. The people ran like furies to revenge 
themselves on their enemies, and retaliated on them 
with a remorseless and indiscriminating barbarity. 
The Duke of Mattaloni had taken refuge in the 
church of Sant Efremo; but no place, however holy, 
could give sanctuary to such an enemy, or arrest 
for a moment the deadly wrath of the populace. 
They broke its ponderous doors to splinters, and rush- 
ing in, sought in every corner for the object of their 
hate. The duke, however, had the good fortune to 
escape out of the convent; he hurried through the 
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city in the dress of a Capuchin friar; got to one of 
the barriers, where a swift steed awaited him, and 
vaulting into the saddle, galloped off with the utmost 
speed towards Benevento. A cruel fate, however, 
awaited his brother, who had taken refuge in the 
monastery of Santa Maria della Nova: he fell into 
the hands of the people, and was dragged to Piazza 
del Ceriglio; all his prayers for mercy, and all his 
offers of immense sums for the ransom of his life, 
were disregarded; a young butcher cut off his head 
with a large knife. 

The people, suspecting the viceroy to have been 
deeply engaged in those plots, determined to treat him 
without any ceremony: he was already deprived of 
provisions; they now cut off the aqueducts, which 
supplied the castle with water. His excellency, in 
this terrible situation, wrote a letter to the archbishop, 
begging him to treat again with the people, and to say, 
that he (the viceroy) solemnly swore to deliver up 
every one of the conspirators that might fall into his 
hands: but this assertion did not entirely remove the 
suspicions of the people. Mas’ Aniello now became 
more than ever the object of popular adoration ; he 
had but to give orders, and thousands rushed to obey 
them : he directed that the whole city should remain 
under arms, to prevent a surprise from the banditti, 
who had joined themselves with some Spanish and 
German troops; and he used every precaution which 
the most consummate talent and prudence could have 
suggested. He proclaimed the duke of Mattaloni a 
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traitor to his king and country; and offered a reward 
of thirty thousand scudi to any person who should 
produce him, dead or alive: and then, dispatching 
thousands of desperate characters, among whom was 
one of his brothers, in search of their intended victim, 
the duke, he concluded the important business of this 
day. 

Our author begins his account of the fifth day of the 
tumult, by expressing his surprise that ‘‘so much could 
be effected by a poor fisherboy, and that such multi- 
tudes of armed and irritated people could proceed in 
such good order, under his command, injuring none 
but those who had oppressed and had sought to betray 
and destroy them, and, in this upturning of right and 
property, without appropriating anything to their in- 
dividual advantage.” 

The first order issued on this day was, that, under 
pain of death, every man should lay aside his cloak, 
mantle, scarf, or any part of dress under which arms 
might be concealed. ere our author remarks, very 
seriously, that it was a most strange thing to see 
Dominicans and Carmelites, Canons, Jesuits, and all 
sorts of priests; even the bishops and archbishops, 
walking about stripped of the most important and 
sightly part of their apparel. This order extended to 
the women, who were directed to leave off their cloaks, 
aprons, &c. and to wear their petticoats shorter than 
usual, so that, if they carried arms bencath them, they 
might be detected with facility. The leader then 
turned his attention to the fortifying of the streets: 
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he ordered trenches to be dug, and had his artillery 
mounted on carriages, that they might be moved with 
ease to any place of need; he commanded the nobility, 
and persons of property, to deliver up all the arms 
and ammunition they had in their possession, and to 
send as many of their servants as they could spare, to 
assist in the defence of the people. On this morning 
Mas’ Anicllo also fixed the prices at which provisions 
were to be sold. 

The viceroy, despairing of effecting anything by 
other means, wrote to the archbishop, and gave him 
full authority and competence to adjust a compromise 
with the people, on whatever conditions he might be 
able to obtain. The people asked nothing more, and 
would accept of nothing less, than they had already 
demanded; the archbishop acceded to every thing, 
and the viceroy signed the treaty on the terms pro- 
posed. About four o'clock, the cardinal archbishop 
proceeded, with his splendid suite, to read the treaty in 
the Church del Carmine : Mas’ Anicllo stood near the 
archbishop, while it was read. Ie had worn until 
now his fisherman’s dress, but to-day he appeared in 
a rich habit, covered with silver. When the reading 
was finished, the veteran patriot, Genovino, addressed 
the people from a pulpit, and desired them to return 
thanks to God, and the blessed Virgin del Carmine, for 
their deliverance: he then began to sing the Te Deum. 
A band of musical instruments, accompanicd by the 
organ, performed that impressive anthem, and immense 
numbers of people joined in it with tears of gratitude 
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Genovino must have felt much himself; he had been 
confined nineteen years in a wretched prison, for hav- 
ing been implicated in an attempt made during the 
government of the duke of Ossuna to obtain the 
same privileges for which they had now been strug- 
gling, and he was now eighty years old ! 

When the Ze Deum was ended, Mas’ Aniello, mounted 
on a beautiful charger, and with a naked sword in his 
hand, preceded the carriage of the archbishop towards 
the palace, where, according to agreement, he was to 
have an interview with the viceroy. The numbers 
that followed him, and the shouts of applause and con« 
gratulation that rose on all sides, were astonishing. 
When the procession arrived in the square before 
Castello Nuovo, just by the Fontana Medina, the 
captain of the viceroy’s guard advanced on horse: 
back, but unarmed, to mect it; saluting Mas’ Aniella, 
he bade him welcome to the palace, where his excel- 
lency (he said) with great pleasure expected his ar- 
rival. Mas’ Aniello returned his salutation, with much 
gravity and decorum, and then, making signs to the 
people not to move a step more forward, and to re- 
main silent, he stood up in his stirrups and addressed 
them. His speech is rather too long to be translated : 
he begins by congratulating the people on their happy 
deliverance, and then desires them to say, after him, 
who are their masters—‘ God!” the people shouted 
“God!” “The Madonna del Carmine,” “The Mae 
donna del Carmine,” cried they. ‘King Philip; 
Cardinal Archbishop Filomarina; the Duke of Are 
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cos!” They in each case instantly echoed his words 
He then drew from his breast the original charters 
granted by Ferdinand and Charles the Fifth, and 
signed by the viceroy the duke of Arcos, and the 
Council of State, continuing in a louder voice: 

“ Now we are free, and relieved from all the burdens 
that oppressed us. For myself, I pretend to nothing, 
and wish for nothing but your good; and this his 
eminence the archbishop (who offered me two hun- 
dred dollars per month for life, provided I left your 
cause and proceeded no farther) well knows. I should 
never have quitted my poor sailor’s rags, even for a 
moment, had I not been compelled to do so by the arch- 
bishop, under pain of precept, and the thunder of excom- 
munication. Having fished up the public liberty out 
of the stormy sea of this afflicted city, I shall return 
to fish, and sell my fish as before, not reserving for 
myself or my house so much as a rag of cloth. The 
only thing I beg of you is, that, when I am dead, and 
gone from among you, you will every one of you say 
an Ave Maria for the peace of my soul: say, will you 
promise me this ?—will you not ?—will you not?” 

It would be difficult to match the pathetic eloquence 
of this address by anything that history records, and 
its dignity is equal to its pathos. The people shouted 
“we will—we will!” but hoped the masses would 
not be needed for a hundred years tocome. Mas’ 
Aniello then advised them not to lay down their 
arms until they received a confirmation of their privi- 
leges and their treaty from the king of Spain; and by 
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no means to trust the nobles, who were traitors and 
enemies to the people. “On this subject,” adds our 
author, “he dwelt a long time, and used such irrev- 
erend language, that out of decency I do not repeat. 
his words.” Ife then added, “I am going to nego- 
tiate with his excellency: you will see me again in 
an hour, or at farthest by to-morrow morning; but if 
I am betrayed, and do not appear among you by that 
time, set fire to the whole city. Will you promise me 
this?” “Yes! Yes!” shouted the populace, “and we 
will surely do it.”’ 

When Mas’ Aniello had finished his address, he re- 
quested the archbishop to bless the people: his 
eminence readily complied, and putting his head out 
of the carriage, with two motions of the cross on each 
side, bestowed his pastoral benediction. Mas’ Aniello 
then rode on, and entered the palace through a crowd 
of soldiers, followed by the archbishop, who was ac- 
companied in his carriage by Genovino, Mas’ Aniello’s 
brother, and Arpaja, the new representative (cletto) 
of the people. They were met by the viccroy at the 
foot of the great staircase: the cardinal introduced 
Mas’ Aniello, who threw himself at the feet of his 
excellency, which he kissed in the name of the people, 
thanking him for the grace he hsd bestowed upon 
them, and assuring him that he might dispose of his 
life as he thought fit. The viceroy with great cordi- 
ality assisted him to rise; told him he had never con- 
sidered him us a criminal, and that he should for the 
future esteem him asa friend. “It is even asserted 
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by some,” says our author, with much caution, and a 
certain air of scepticism, “that his excellency em- 
braced the fisherboy several times.” 

The viceroy then retired, with Mas’ Aniello and the 
archbishop, to a private apartment, where they re- 
mained « considerable time, reasoning together on the 
affairs of the city. While there, they heard a dread- 
ful noise from the people without, who, alarmed at 
Mas’ Anicllo’s long stay, began to suspect that some 
harm had befallen him. To remove this suspicion, he 
appeared at a balcony, accompanicd by the viceroy 
and the cardinal, and, holding out his hand, cried 
out, “ Here I am, safe and free! Veace, peace |” 

The populace joyfully echoed the word “ Peace, 
and the bells of the neighbouring churches began to 
ring; but on Mas’ Aniello’s complaining of this, they 
were immediately silenced. ‘To show the viceroy the 
absolute command which he had over the people, he 
gave several extraordinary proofs of it; a word, the 
finger pressed on the lips, the least gesture, was 
enough to produce the most unanimous and instan- 
tancous obedience. 

It was agreed at this interview, that the treaty 
should be printed, and that the viceroy and his min- 
isters should, on the next Saturday, go in person to 
the cathedral, and, after it was read, solemnly swear 
to observe every article which it contained, and to use 
all their efforts to have it confirmed by the king. The 
viceroy gave orders to the commissary-general to obey 
Mas’ Aniello, who was now created captain-general of 
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the city in all things; and when Mas’ Aniello took 
leave, his excellency gave the powerful plebeian a 
rich gold chain, worth 3000 scudi. Mas’ Aniello 
would have refused this last compliment, but the 
archbishop insisted on his acceptance of it. The next 
morning Mas’ Aniello appeared in public, giving orders 
and passing judgment in his usual sailor’s dress. As 
a judge, he was violent, but seldom unjust; he 
frequently exhibited great perspicacity ; and he was 
not unfrequently mild and merciful—excepting al- 
ways when the friends or family of Mattaloni were 
concerned, in which case he was uniformly severe 
He sent the viceroy a plentiful supply of provisions, 
and placed immense sums, which had fallen into his 
hands, in the royal treasury. The viceroy and his 
wife sent, in return, many costly presents, such as 
rich robes and gold chains: “a circumstance,” says 
our author, “which in future ages will scarcely be 
believed, but which is yet most historically true.” 
On the next day, which was the Saturday appointed, 
the treaty was read in great form by the secretary- 
general of the Neapolitan nation: the viceroy and 
his ministers swore to observe it, and to procure its 
confirmation from his Majesty the King of Spain; 
after which, the Ze Deum was sung, and then Mas’ 
Anicllo began a long speech, in which he declared the 
uprightness of his intentions, and mentioned his de- 
termination of returning to his original occupation, as 
soon as the confirmation should arrive from Spain ; 
but till then he was resolved to keep all the power 
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which he had obtained. Printed copies of the treaty 
were posted up in all the public places of the city. 
The joy of the people was eacessive, and with the im- 
prudence natural to an unthinking mob, they would 
have thrown aside their weapons, but this Mas’ Anicllo 
strictly prohibited, commanding every man to be in 
arins, as before, for the public safety. 

From this day the glory of Mas’ Anicllo grew dim. 
He began to feel the intoxicating nature of his situa- 
tion; his head seemed to turn giddy, and his prudence 
forsook him; his orders, no longer wise and decisive, 
were frequently countermanded; from a firm and 
humble democrat, he became all at once a fierce and 
imperious tyrant; his judgments were frequently ca- 
pricious and bloody ; in short, he seemed no longer the 
same man, and even his brother-in-law was heard to 
say, that Mas’ Aniecllo Aad gone mad; and that, if he 
did not desist from so many executions and conflagra- 
tions, he would himself assassinate him. On Sunday 
evening Mas’ Anicllo appeared to be completely de- 
lirious; all his words and actions were those of a mad- 
man. Here our author says, ‘it was the opinion of 
most people that his intellects had been deranged by a 
drugged liquor, given him for that purpose by the 
viceroy.” On Monday, the mad tricks he played had 
in them much of the comic and ridiculous, but more 
of the frightful and tragical. IT¥eads were struck off 
in dozens at his approach ; he treated the first noble- 
men of the land with the greatest indignity, and quar- 


relled with, and even beat, his coadjutors, the able 
i, na 
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Arpaja and the venerable Genovino. In the evening, 
he complained of a dreadful pain in his head, saying 
a fire was burning his brain, and he threw himself, 
dressed as he was, into the sea; when he came out he 
was secured, put in irons, and conducted to his house 
On the same evening, Genovino and Arpaja, despair- 
ing of his recovery, entirely abandoned him, and, retir- 
ing to the Castello Nuovo, concerted a plan with the 
viceroy, to deprive Mas’ Aniello of his power, and to 
make him prisoner for life. Before they proceeded to 
attempt alienating the people from him, they stip- 
ulated that his life should be spared, on account of the 
good he had done, and that the treaty which he had 
made should be punctually observed. 

The next morning was the festival of the Virgin of 
Carmine; Mas’ Anicllo, who had just broken loose 
from his irons, entered that crowded church a few 
minutes before the archbishop, who was, on that day, 
to celebrate grand mass. When the archbishop 
entered, Mas’ Aniello approached him, crying in a 
tone of despair, “I see the people begin to forsake me, 
and wish to betray me; be it so,—I only desire, for 
mine and for the people’s consolation, that a solemn 
procession, in which the viceroy, his ministers, and 
the authorities of the city may form a part, should be 
made on this day to the shrine of this most holy 
Virgin. Having to die, I shall in this manner die 
contentedly.” 

When the cardinal was proceeding to perform the 
religious ceremonies, Mas’ Aniello ascended a pulpit, 
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and, taking a crucifix in his hand, conjured the people 
to remember all that he had done for them, and not 
to abandon him. He spoke for some time in a very 
sane manner, and seemed to have recovered his former 
eloquence and reason, but, on seeing the eyes of the 
people either averted, or turned on him with anger 
and contempt, and that even his body-guards were 
forsaking him, he lost all command of himself, and 
burst out into delirious ravings. The cardinal, who 
was thus interrupted in his services, dispatched some 
monks to make Mas’ Aniello descend: he offered no 
resistance—indced, he was incapable of making any, 
for he had exhausted himself, and large drops of 
sweat were rolling down his face. By the order of 
the archbishop, he was carried to the dormitory of 
the monks, and laid upon a bed. 

The religious ceremonies were finished, and the 
archbishop retired from the church to his palace. 
In the meantime, Mas’ Aniello, having changed his 
dress, which was wet with perspiration, went from 
the dormitory into a little saloon, that had a balcony 
overlooking the sea; he was leaning over this, to catch 
the cooling air, when some gentlemen, accompanied 
by a’great number of armed men, entered the church, 
crying, ‘“‘ Long live the king of Spain, and let no one, 
under pain of death, obey Mas’ Aniello any longer!” 
From the church they passed into the cloistcrs, pre- 
tending to wish to negotiate with Mas’ Aniello. 
When he heard his name called, he came undauntedly 
forward to meet them, exclaiming, “Ilere I am, my 
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friends!” In that moment, four arquebuses, each 
loaded with ten square balls, were discharged at the 
fated victim, who, uttering the words, “ungrateful 
traitors!” rolled a corpse at the feet of his assassins. 
A butcher, who was passing by, was called in to cut 
off his head; which, having placed on a spear, the 
murderers entered the church, where above eight 
thousand people were assembled, and thence they 
went into the market-place, crying, “ Mas’ Aniello is 
dead; long live the king of Spain, and let no one 
mention the name of Mas’ Aniello!” 

The spectacle of the bleeding head of their leader, 
and the discharge of a few arms without ball, were 
sufficient to disperse that mob which had for ten days 
been absolute masters of the city; they retired with- 
out so much as striking a blow, to avenge the death 
of a man who had procured them such immense 
benefits. 

The body of Mas’ Aniello was thrown into one of 
the fosses of the city, and his brothers and sisters, 
wife, mother, and every relative found in Naples 
were taken prisoners, and confined in the castle; te 
ingratiate himself with the people, the viceroy, how- 
ever, very soon gave orders for their release. 

On the evening of the same day in which Mas’ 
Aniello was killed, the viceroy had the privileges of 
Charles the Fifth again read with much solemnity in 
the market-place, and again swore strictly to observe 
every article of them, as well as of the treaty he had 
made. The people were contented, and in the cries 
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of “Long live the king of Spain, and the duke of 
Arcos,” and with the prospect of cheap bread, fruit 
and oil, forgot the ill-fated Mas’ Aniellio almost before 
his body was cold. 


HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


JoHN Howarp, the celebrated philanthropist, was born 
at Enfield or Hackney in 1726. His father dying 
while he was young, he was bound apprentice to a 
wholesale grocer in the metropolis; but on the ap- 
proach of his majority, he purchased the remaining 
term of his indentures, and indulged his taste by 
making a tour in France and Italy. Returning home 
in a state of ill health, he took lodgings at Stoke 
Newington; and, on his recovery, he married his 
landlady, an elderly widow, out of gratitude for her 
care in nursing him. She died in 1756, about three 
years after the marriage, and Mr. Iloward commenced 
a voyage to Lisbon to view the effects of the recent 
earthquake. The vessel in which he embarked being 
captured, he was consigned to a French prison. The 
hardships he suffered and witnessed, previously to his 
release, first roused his attention to the subject of his 
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future researches. When he reached England he was 
induced to lay before the commissioners of the sick 
and hurt office the information he had gained, and 
his communication was well received. At Cardington, 
where he then resided, he indulged the benevolence 
of his disposition in building cottages for the pea- 
santry, establishing schools for gratuitous instruction, 
and other plans for the encouragement of industry 
among the lower orders. Torticulture at this time 
was his principal amusement; and he also made some 
experimental researches in natural philosophy, and 
communicated them to the Royal Society, of which he 
was a member. In 1773, he served the office of 
sheriff for the county of Bedford. In applying to 
the necessary duties of this station, the subject of 
prison discipline came under his notice; and, finding 
that many abuses existed in the management of jails, 
he resolved to devote his time to the investigating of 
the means of correcting them. With this view he 
visited most of the English county jails and houses of 
correction, and in March, 1774, he laid the result of 
his inquiries before the house of commons, tor which 
he received a vote of thanks. In 1775 and 1776, he 
visited many of the continental prisons, as well as 
those of Scotland and Ireland; and the substance of 
his investigations appeared in a work he published in 
1777, entitled, the State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales, with preliminary observations and an account 
of some foreign prisons (4to.) In 1778 he repeated 
his visit to the- continent, and extended his tour into 
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Italy. After his return from this journey, he made 
a fresh survey of the prisons throughout the British 
empire, to which he added an examination of the 
public hospitals; and the result of his inquiries was 
communicated to the public in an Appendix to the 
former work, published in 1780 (4to.) In 1781 and 
1782, he made a tour through the northern parts of 
Europe, including Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
Poland. In 1783, he visited Spain and Portugal; 
and, having again surveyed the prisons of his own 
country, he printed, in 1784, a second Appendix, 
comprising the additional information he had ob- 
tained; and at the same time was published a 
complete edition of his State of the Prisons, with 
all the supplementary matter. 

A new subject now engaged his attention, namely, 
the management of lazarettos, and the means of pre- 
venting the communication of the plague and other 
contagious diseases. In order to obtain accurate in- 
formation, he went to Smyrna, where he knew that 
the plague prevailed, for the purpose of proceeding to 
Venice, with a foul bill of health, that he might be 
subjected to all the regulations of quarantine in the 
lazaretto, and thus become experimentally acquainted 
with them. On his return home, through Vienna, he 
was introduced to the emperor, Joseph II., whose 
curiosity was excited by the fame of Howard’s phil- 
anthropic investigations. In 1789, he published an 
Account of the principal Lazarettos in Europe, with 
various papers relative to the Plague, together with 
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farther Observations on some Foreign Prisons and 
Hospitals, with additional Remarks on the Present 
State of those of Great Britain and Ireland (4to.) 
At the end of this work he announced an intention of 
revisiting Russia and European Turkey, and extend- 
ing his travels into Asia. In pursuance of this plan, 
he set off from London in the summer of 1789, and 
proceeded through Germany to Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. The greatest respect was everywhere paid to 
his exalted merit, and he seemed to be regarded as the 
general censor of the discipline and management of 
prisons and hospitals, which were thrown open for 
his inspection as a friendly monitor and public bene- 
factor. He had taken up his residence at the town of 
Cherson, a Russian settlement on the Black Sea. A 
malignant fever prevailed there, and having been 
prompted by humanity to visit a patient labouring 
under the contagious disease, he caught the infection, 
and died in consequence, January 20, 1790. He was 
interred in the vicinity of Cherson, and every respect 
was shown to his memory by the Russian authorities. 
A cenotaph is erected in St. Paul’s cathedral, ex- 
hibiting his statue in a Roman garb, executed by 
Bacon. 

The eulogium pronounced on Howard, by Edmund 
Burke, in his speech at Bristol, previously to the elec- 
tion in 1780, must not be omitted: “I cannot,” said 
the orator, ‘ name this gentleman, without remarking, 
that his labours and writings have done much to open 
the eyes and hearts of mankind. He has visited all 
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Europe, not to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, 
or the stateliness of temples; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, 
nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modern art; 
not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts ;—but to 
dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals; to survey the mansions of sor- 
row and pain; to take the gauge and dimensions of 
misery, depression and contempt; to remember the 
forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the for- 
saken, and to compare and collate the distresses of all 
men in all countries. His plan is original; and it is 
as full of genius as it is of humanity. It was a 
voyage of discovery ; a circumnavigation of charity. 
Already the benefit of his labour is felt, more or less, 
in every country ; I hope he will anticipate his final 
reward, by seeing all its effects fully realized in his own. 
He will receive, not by retail, but in gross, the reward 
of those who visit the prisoner; and he has so fore- 
stalled and monopolized this branch of charity, that 
there will be, I trust, little room to merit by such acts 
of benevolence hereafter.” 
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THE SMOKING CABINET. 


Aistory confirms the remark of Burke, that “kings 
are fond of low company.” Louis XI., Peter the 
Great, Louis XVI., and a score of other sovereigns 
could be enumerated, whose well-known habits pre- 
sent striking illustrations of this tendency of royal 
tastes. Hence it happens, that the monarchical form 
of government is rather favourable to the exertion of an 
underhand influence in the most important concerns of 
the state. The royal favourite, or the royal favourite’s 
cousin, often carries a measure by dint of intrigue, 
which the wisest council, or the most experienced and 
able minister might have urged in vain. Authentic 
accounts of this species of political manceuvring should 
by no means be neglected by the careful student of 
history, inasmuch as they explain historical phenomena, 
which would otherwise be wholly inexplicable. Among 
the irresponsible cabinets, by whom princes have been 
managed, there is none more curious than the smoking 
party of Frederick William IJ., father of Frederick 
the Great, king of Prussia. We copy from Campbell’s 
Life of Frederick William IT., the followiug graphic 
account of this singular cabal, wich existed during 
the greater part of the reign of that monarch, but was 
summarily abolished by his son. 

“ According to the usual routine, the king went, in 
summer at seven, in winter at five, to the evening 
party so cclebrated under the name of ‘Tabacks- 
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collegium,’ as to deserve a page in the history of 
Prussia. It may not be amiss to observe that Fred- 
erick I. had been accustomed to have the same kind 
of smoking parties, only with this difference, that in 
his time the etiquette of the court was not to be dis- 
turbed even by clouds of tobacco-smoke, as may be 
seen in a picture in the palace of Berlin, painted by 
Leygebe, where the queen, in a dress of state, and 
adorned with all the orders, is holding a splinter to 
light the king’s long pipe with her own delicate hand. 
Around are seated, with their heads enveloped in huge 
wigs and smoke, the generals and ministers in their 
state uniforms, in strict order of precedence ; and there 
is no lack of pages and other attendants. In Frederick 
William’s parties there was no restraint of this kind. 
Every day, whether the king was at Berlin, Potsdam, 
or Wusterhausen, and not obliged to absent himself by 
illness, invitations, or festivities at court, a party, gen- 
erally consisting of from six to cight persons, mostly 
generals and staff-officers of the king’s retinue, used to 
assemble at the palace. Sometimes persons of inferior 
distinction, travelling foreigners and literary men, who 
had gained celebrity by their adventures or their works, 
were invited. The old prince of Anhalt, though he 
did not smoke, was obliged to keep a pipe in his mouth, 
and so was Count Seckendorf, the imperial ambassador, 
who, in acquiescence with the king’s rule, had learnt 
to puff so expertly with his lips, as to have the ap- 
pearance of a regular smoker 

“The pipes, a complete collection of which is stil) 
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preserved in the museum of Berlin, were short Dutch 
pipes of the most ordinary kind, and were kept in 
plain deal boxes; those of the king were tipped with 
silver, and distinguished by carved work. They 
are so brown with smoking, that they must have been 
a long time in use. The tobacco, light Dutch leaf, 
stood on the table in little platted baskets, and by them 
small fire-pans with burning turf, for lighting the pipes. 
When a guest brought his own tobacco of a better sort, 
the king was very angry. Before cach person was set & 
white jug with beer, and a glass; each poured out for 
himself, as the servants were excluded. About seven 
o’clock, bread, butter, and cheese were brought, and 
sometimes ham and veal cutlets were sect on a side-table, 
where each might help himself to what he pleased. 
Sometimes, too, the king treated his guests to a dish of 
fish and a salad dressed with hisown hands. ‘Before 
he killed the fish,’ relates an eyewitness, ‘le washed 
his hands; when the pieces were in the pot he washed 
again, in order to mix the salad with salt and vinegar, 
and again before he put the oil to it, and twice more 
before he dished the fish, and sat down to the table. 
On occasion of such a treat he would send for Tokay, 
of which he had a large stock of the finest quality and 
of great age; although, in general, no other beverage 
was provided for the smokers than either Duckstein, 
Kopenick, or Swedish beer. A half-barrel was set 
up and tapped for every sitting.’ 

“In Berlin, the king’s smoking party assembled in a 
detached room on the bank of the Spree, on the spot 
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which was afterwards the parade; and the room itself 
was subsequently converted into a sculptor’s work- 
shop. The furniture of this room consisted of a long 
deal table, with a bench on each side, of the same 
material; and, at one end, an arm-chair, as rude 
as all the rest, for the king. At the other end was 
another arm-chair, just like his majesty’s, except that 
the back was surmounted by two large hares’ ears, 
an emblem among the Germans of a court-jester or 
fool. This chair was thus decorated because it was 
reserved for an old servant who was admitied into 
this company, where he acted the part of messenger 
and buffoon. Tere Frederick William heard the anec- 
dotes of the day, and communicated such facts as he 
had picked up or observed. Tere, too, his companions 
strove to influence and to sway him, according to 
their interests and passions. Thus this smoking 
party became the focus of more or less important 
intrigues, into the secret of which the king was the 
only person wuo was not initiated. 

‘One evening a member of this club said that he 
thought he had that day made a good bargain in 
purchasing an estate, which he mentioned, at a 
certain price. Baron Pdéllnitz, who regularly at- 
tended these meetings, insisted that it was a bad 
bargain, and that it would ruin him. A discussion 
ensued, and the result was, that the baron admitted 
that if the buyer could have paid the whole of the 
purchase-money, the bargain would have been a 
favourable one,—but as ten thousand (crowns were 
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yet to be paid, the interest of that sum. repairs, 
accidents, and expense of cultivation, would be 
likely to absorb, in a few ycars, the whole property 
and the remainder of the little fortune of the owner. 
The king, to whose decision both parties appealed, 
listened, and said nothing. Presently the conver- 
sation turned upon some other subject. Frederick 
William Icft the room; two hours elapsed, and he 
had not returned: the party knew not what to do. 
It was customary with him to say good-night, on 
retiring, when he did not mean to come back; but 
this time he had gone without saying anything. He 
would no doubt be disappointed if he came back and 
they were all gone, whereas, if they waited for him, 
they might perhaps have to wait for him all night. 
At length, about half-past twelve, the king returned, 
followed by two servants laden with bags of money. 
These he gave to the purchaser of the estate, saying, 
‘Since Pollnitz himself admits that you would have 
made a good bargain if you could have paid the 
purchase-money, and you are an excellent man and 
a good citizen, I give you the sum deficient; for I 
should not like to see you run the risk of being ruined 
for want of this assistance.’ ‘As it was the baron 
who had devised this expedient for obtaining the 
money, it is natural,’ said Thiebault, who is our 
authority for this anecdote, ‘to suppose that he had 
his share of it, especially as on occasions of this kind 
he was accustomed to stipulate beforehand how 
much he should have in case of success,’ 
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“So loath was the king to miss this evening party, 
that, even when confined to his bed by severe pain, 
he would be carried to the place of meeting, or send 
to desire the company to come to him. <A few weeks 
before his death, he invited the generals and officers 
who were accustomed to be of the smoking party to 
spend the evening with him. They assembled in 2 
large saloon in the palace of Berlin; pipes and tebacco 
were brought, but it was considered a bad omen that 
the king himself did not smoke. Though in a good 
humour, he was in a state of great irritability, which 
occasioned a very unpleasant scene. ‘The heredit- 
ary prince,’ says Pollnitz, ‘unexpectedly entered the 
saloon, having come back from Ruppin, where he had 
mustered his regiment. We were sitting in a large 
circle. As soon as we saw the prince, we all rose and 
made our obeisance to him. This was a violation of 
the laws of the smoking party, which decreed that no 
one should rise even for the king himself, when he en- 
tered or retired. The king, seeing that his compan- 
ions rose for the prince-royal, was extremely angry. 
He said that we were worshipping the rising sun, but 
he would let us know that he still reigned. is valets 
were obliged to assist him to his apartment, and he 
sent word that we should all leave the palace and not 
show our faces there again.’ It was some time before 
his daily companions were re-admitted to his presence, 
but not without severe reprimands. The king told 
the duke of Holstein he must not imagine, that 
because he was a prince he could take greater lib- 
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erties than any other; and that he, like the rest, 
should lose his head, if he continued to worship the 
rising sun. 

“The king was particularly anxious to have in his 
evening socicty persons well-versed in history, geo- 
graphy, and political science. French, Dutch, and 
German newspapers lay on the table, and the articles 
contained in them furnished subjects for conversation. 
The Berlin papers the king never read, because they 
contained nothing but articles copied from foreign jour- 
nals. At the beginning of his reign he even prohi- 
bited them, so that they were not published in 1713 
and 1714. When the Dutch Courant, a paper very 
much read at the time, related that ‘a fugleman of 
the tall grenadier guard had died at Potsdam, and on 
opening his body it was found to contain two stomachs, 
but no heart,’ the king ordered a letter to be written 
to the editor, intimating that the account was quite cor- 
rect, but one circumstance had been omitted, namely, 
that the deceased was a Dutchman. 

‘“‘ By way of variety, the king allowed a game at 
chess or draughts; cards were prohibited. He him- 
self was accustomed to play at tocadille, a game played 
with the dice like backgammon, with General Flanss, 
a Pomeranian nobleman of the roughest stamp. When 
the king once remarked to the general that it was not 
right for them to play for nothing, like tailors, and 
that in future the game must be for a groschen (14d.), 

1pFlanss replied in his Low German dialect, ‘I shall do 
ndy, such thing. Your majesty is ready to throw tha 
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dice at my head when we play for nothing; and how 
would it be if I were to play with you for money” 
The king was fond of such jokes, and those who in- 
dulged in them were his most welcome companions. 
The duke of Holstein, whose manner was rather too 
assuming, learned also that it'was dangerous to meddle 
with the general. The duke having one evening in- 
terrupted him in his usual pompous way, the general 
spread out the map of Europe before him, and apolo- 
gizing for taking all the candles, pretended to he look- 
ing eagerly for some particular place. The king was 
curious to know what the general was secking, and 
the latter replied, ‘I am looking for the country of 
those dukes of Iolstein; but it must be a confounded 
little scurvy spot for I can’t find it, though the gentle- 
man does talk so big.’ 

“The princes usually went in the evening to the 
smoking-room to wish the king good night. As 
boys, they were sometimes exercised there by the offi- 
cers present, and it was always a difficult task to in- 
duce them to return to the queen’s apartments, where 
they were not allowed so much liberty. When the 
prince royal, (afterwards Frederick II., called the 
Great) was grown up, he was also obliged to attend 
these meetings, notwithstanding his dislike of tobacco- 
smoke and the jokes of the company. 

‘In this society the king wished to be treated as a 
private person, and therefore forbade all ceremonious 
salutation. So completely did he place himself on an 
equality with the rest of the party, that, having once 
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received an affront, to which he had himself given 
oceasion, he demanded the usual satisfaction with the 
sword. One evening, when the party had been drink- 
ing hard, the king applied to Major Jurgas, who was 
fond of displaying his learning, a coarse epithet, in- 
vented to express contempt for literature and science. 
The major in his cups retorted, “he is a scoundrel 
who says so,” and immediately withdrew. The king 
declared to those present that, as an officer and a man 
of honour, who neither could nor would suffer any 
stigma to attach to him, he was ready to settle the 
matter with sword or pistol. The company exclaimed 
against this intention, observing that he was not only 
an officer, but also a king, and that as such, he ought 
not to fight unless for insults offered to the state. The 
king, however, insisted on having satisfaction as an 
officer, and it was determined that some other officer 
should challenge and fight Major Jurgas, instead of 
the king. Major Einsiedel, who was the king’s re- 
presentative with the battalion, undertook the office, 
fought the next day with Jurgas, in the wood behind 
the Parade, with the sword, and received a slight 
wound in the arm. With his arm bound up, he made 
his report to the king, who expressed his thanks, and 
hung about him a musqueteer’s cartouch-box, asking 
him whether he would walk with it along the street, 
if it were filled with money. The major replied in 
the affirmative, and the king, having with his own 
hand filled the cartouch-box with hard dollars, gave 
the word of command, “March.” The king con- 
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sidered the affair as settled with Jurgas, and never 
resented the affront. 

‘In the palace of Charlottenburg there is a picture, 
representing the smoking party, by an unknown hand. 
At the head of a long table, on a wooden stool, is 
seated the king, in a coat of blue cloth, yellow breeches, 
and white linen gaiters, holding a reeking pipe in his 
hand. Next to him, on his right, sits the prince royal, 
in white uniform turned up with blue; he is the only 
one who is not holding a pipe. At the table are 
seated eleven other persons, on Jong wooden benches, 
in white, blue, and gray clothes; the portraits of sev- 
eral officers and miuisters are recognisable. At the 
lower end is the buffoon, having a tame hare by his 
side. The king’s physician and surgeon sit aside near 
the wall. Two of the young princes, in blue uniform, 
like the king, are entering with three-cornered hats in 
their hands, to wish their father good night. ” 

Our readers are not to infer from the foregoing ac- 
count that Frederick William II. was not an able and 
patriotic sovereign. The services which he rendered 
to Prussia were highly important. Ilis reign was 
faithfully devoted to the development of those clements 
of national greatness and prosperity which had their 
origin with the Great Elector, and were perfected by 
Fredcrick the Great. 
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QUEEN BATIILDA. 


Sam Batiiva, or Baldschild, queen of France, 
was descended from the ancient house of Saxony. 
In her youth she was exposed to sale as a slave on 
the coast of France; perhaps by corsairs who had 
carried her off; perhaps by her own parents, ac- 
cording to the barbarous custom which the Anglo- 
Saxons then had of selling their children. She was 
bought at a cheap price by Erchinoald, called also 
Archambaud, who became, soon after, mayor of the 
palace under Clovis II. YVerfectly beautiful, skilful, 
wise, modest, mild, obliging,—her manners, and a 
certain majesty which appeared in all her actions, 
showed the greatness of her birth. But instead of 
glorying in these advantages, she regarded herself 
as the last servant in the family to which her new 
condition attached her. Ter high reputation caused 
her soon to be elevated from her humble condition 
to the throne of France. When it was determined 
that Clovis II. should marry, it was resolved to give 
him for his companion the most accomplished person 
in the kingdom, and every one declared in favour of 
Bathilda. 

She soon remedied the disorders that had caused 
the weakness of this prince. Her elevation, far from 
removing her humility and piety, seemed but to set 
these virtues in a stronger light. She did not take 
part in the administration of the affairs of the king- 
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dom,—but, in order to keep up peace and union, 
and to render religion triumphant, she caused the 
taxes to be reduced, abolished many regulations, in 
order to relieve the poor, and to assist the widows 
and orphans. 

After having pacified the contentions of the king- 
dom, and re-established everywhere a good spirit, 
she applied herself to the work of abolishing serfdom, 
which still existed in France, as among other nations. 
She regarded it as an abuse forbidden by the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, which is a law of liberty. She de- 
clared that henceforward no Christian should be 
made a serf, and that on paying his price, a serf 
should become absolute master over his own life and 
liberty. 

She did not endeavour to remove the difference 
between rich and poor, which the order of providence 
established in states, and which is necessary for the 
maintenance of civil society—but she softened society 
—impressed upon it the Christian character. Ter 
edict caused all masters to regard their servants as 
their brethren in religion. The domestic service 
became more useful to the masters, because it was 
voluntary. The serfs regarded their masters no 
longer as tyrants and enemies, and they obeyed 
from sense of duty, not from fear of punishment. 
The ordinances of Bathilda, conformably to the 
maxims of the evangelists, rendered the servants 
obedient through affection and submission to the 
law of the true God. 
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Towards the end of her days, she laid aside her 
diadem, and retired to Chelles. She there took the 
veil, and shewed herself a most obedient and modest 
nun. She dicd toward the end of January, 608. 


Le cmaemmnetinemeesanediitaedtiie ene! 


THE CID CAMPEADOR. 


As Greece had her Achilles, and England her king 
Arthur, so Spain had her Cid Campeador. We da 
not by any means intend to intimate that the history 
of the Cid is so fabulous as that of Achilles or Arthur, 
for such is not the case. But still around his history 
such a veil of romance is thrown, that we scarcely can 
depend upon any of it with confidence. Those facts, 
or what are most commonly received as such, we will 
briefly detail. 

Don Rodrigo Diaz was born at Burgos, in Castile, 
about the middle of the eleventh century. Ferdi- 
nand I., king of Leon, Gallicia, and Castile, died in 
1065, leaving five children, Sancho, Alfonso, Garcia, 
and two daughters, Uraca, and Elvira. By his will, 
Sancho became king of Castile, Alfonso of Leon, and 
Garcia of Gallicia, while the two Infantas received as 
their portion, Toro and Zamora. The result of such 
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a division might have been apparent to a much less 
sagacious mind than that of Ferdinand: yet guided 
by his affection, he could not forbear letting each of 
his children taste of royalty. Ina very short time 
Sancho had dethroned his brother Alfonso. In 1065, 
Rodrigo Diaz, having lost his father, was committed to 
Sancho’s charge, to be educated for a military life; 
and in a very few years, by a succession of daring 
and astonishing exploits, he became the highest officer of 
Sancho’s forces. At this period the king commenced 
his attack upon his brother Alfonso, and being the 
greatest commander of his time, and leading one of 
the best armies, he defeated Alfonso in several well 
contested fights. But gifted with a large share of per- 
severance, and eager for vengeance, Alfonso again 
raised an army and encountered Sancho at Carrion. 
The Castilians, unable to withstand the impetuosity 
and suddenness of the attack, were routed on all sides, 
But one of their number did not despair. Young 
Diaz hastened to advise the king to collect his flying 
troops, and, by attacking the victors while unprepared 
for such a movement, to regain the lost honours of 
the day. The council was adopted, and in a short 
time Sancho defeated his brother, banished him to 
the Moorish city of Toledo, and was left in quiet 
possession of Leon. 

Discord in Gallicia rendered it an easy acquisition 
to the conqueror of Leon. His brother Garcia, by an 
unjust system of taxation, had totally estranged all 
parties of the state from his interest: and when the 
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Castilian troops entered his dominions, he was forced 
to fly into Portugal. With the tew forces, however, 
that remained true to him, and with others who were 
daily flocking to his standard, he determined to await 
his brother at Santarem; and accordingly the hostile 
armies met there, and a fierce battle was the result. 
The army of Garcia, actuated by every feeling that 
love of country can excite, fought desperately, and it 
was not long ere the division of the king was defeated 
and the king himself taken prisoner. Garcia, overjoyed 
with his success, immediately set out to pursue the 
flying troops, leaving his captive in the hands of a 
detachment on the ficld. The troops of the Cid were 
still unbroken, and taking advantage of Garcia’s de- 
parture, he attacked his remaining division, and set- 
ting Sancho at liberty, proceeded in search of Garcia. 
Unprepared for such a reverse, the latter fought with 
desperate bravery, but, unable to recover his success, 
was defeated, taken, and sent prisoner to the castle of 
Luna, while Sancho was proclaimed king of Gallicia. 
But the blackest part of that ambitious career was 
yet to come. Although sovereign of Castile, Leon, 
and Gallicia, Sancho was resolved to tear away from 
his sisters their meagre portions. He was svon master 
of Toro, and was laying siege to Zamora, when death 
interfered, and defeated the conqueror. While before 
that city, a pretended deserter from the enemy entered 
the camp, and under pretence of shewing an unguarded 
part of the fortifications to the king, led him away 
from his attendants, and slew him with a javelin. 
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Of course the result was the immediate abandonment 
of the siege; the Gallicians and Leonese disbanding, 
leaving the Castilians to bury their king. 

Alfonso, upon receiving intelligence of the king’s 
death, immediately left Toledo, and proceeding to 
Gallicia, was crowned king there, notwithstanding his 
brother's right. Then taking possession of Leon, he 
began to conciliate the Castilians, who attributed to 
him the murder of their king. They insisted upon 
his taking a solemn oath that he had no part in that 
transaction; and as he consented to take the oath, it 
was necessary to find some one of high rank to adinin- 
ister it. The nobility were fearful of incurring their 
future king’s displeasure, and no one had courage 
enough to perform the ofliee, save Don Rodrigo Diaz. 
He performed the task at Burgos, in 1072. 

Although there was no immediate display of ill- 
feeling on the part of the king towards Rodrigo, the 
fecling of hatred was deeply seated in his breast. 
Yet Rodrigo was apparently the king’s greatest favour- 
ite, executing all his edicts, disposing of all his offices, 
and acting as his champion on all occasions. At this 
period, the Moorish king of Seville, who paid tribute 
to Alfonso, was attacked by the king of Granada. 
Rodrigo warned the latter against attacking one of his 
sovereign’s allies; but notwithstanding this, they rav- 
aged the country, and were returning with their booty 
and prisoners, when Don Rodrigo, who was in Seville, 
put himself at the head of a body of troops, sallied 
out, attacked and routed the invaders, at Cuabia. 
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Upon returning to Seville, presents were showered 
upon him by the king, and he went home loaded with 
riches and honour. 

At this time the king was obliged to undertake an 
expedition into Andalusia, to quell an insurrection 
there, Rodrigo being unable to accompany him from 
illness. The Moors, taking advantage of these cir- 
cumstances, entered Castile, sacking and plundering 
in all directions. Jl as he was, the Cid raised a few 
troops, attacked them, and returned home with an 
immense amount of plunder, and seven thousand 
prisoners. 

Alfonso, hearing of this success, felt all his old 
enmity aroused by jealousy, and resolving by some 
means to rid himself of his proud subject, he accused 
him of having entered the dominions of his ally the 
king of Tuledo, and, without waiting for any defence, 
banished him and his family from his state. Rodrigo 
yielded to the storm, and retired to Barcelona. It 
would be almost useless and tiresome to follow Rod- 
rigo Diaz through the remainder ot his adventurous 
life. It resembles more that of a guerilla chief than 
that of an independent lord. Sometimes engaged 
against some of the petty Moorish kings, sometimes 
fighting for them. 

In 1088 he returned to Castile, where he was re- 
ceived with joy both by king and people. 

The former conferred upon him the privilege of 
holding in his own right whatever territories he might 
cunquer. But this did not last long. In an expedition 
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against the Moors, the king desired Rodrigo to meet 
him at Vellena with his forces to aid him. But 
through some misunderstanding the junction was not 
effected ; and the king returned from his expedition 
very much dissatisfied with the Cid. The numerous 
enemies of the latter at court contrived to increase 
the king’s anger, and Rodrigo was again banished the 
kingdom. 

While in favour with Alfonso, the Cid had made 
many enemies, and among these was Berenger, Count 
of Barcelona. Receiving intelligence of his banish- 
ment, Berenger resolved to attack his little army, and 
raising a large number of troops, he advanced to meet 
him near Denia. The army of the Cid was well 
posted on the side of a hill, and awaited calmly 
the approach of their powerful enemy. Berenger, 
though his force was four times as numerous as the 
Cid’s, endeavoured by insulting messages and chal- 
lenges, to draw the Cid from his position. But not 
succeeding in his object, he commenced his onset 
early one misty morning. The Cid was prepared, and 
after a long battle, the count’s army was routed; him- 
self, and five thousand of his officers and men, made 
prisoners, while all his baggage and camp-equipage 
were in his enemy’s hands. ‘The ransom of his cap- 
tives being arranged, the Cid proceeded to invest 
Liria. 

While before Liria, he ascertained that king 
Alfonso was about to enter Granada, to attack the 
Moors of that kingdom, who were in rebellion. 
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Hoping that he might once more conciliate the king, 
he sent to desire permission to join the expedition. 
Leave being granted, Rodrigo came up with the king 
near Cordovo. But it was in vain for the Cid to 
strive to regain his sovereign’s favour. Brave, talented, 
and benevolent as Alfonso has always been considered, 
he would never be reconciled to Don Diego Diaz. 
On this occasion, the Cid was treated most ungener- 
ously and insultingly ; and, fearful for his life, he left 
the camp at night with his followers. 

With what remained of his little band, he now 
determined to establish himself at Pinnacatel, in the 
kingdom of Valencia. He repaired the fortifications, 
and having placed a strong garrison in it, he began 
to make preparations for invading the territories of 
Don Garcia Ordonez, the second man in Castile in 
riches and power, and the Cid’s most implacable 
enemy. The king had assigned to him the govern- 
ment of the district of La Rioja, and in 1094 the Cid 
entered that district, ravaging, burning, and destroying. 
Don Garcia, seeing himself nearly stripped of his gov- 
ernment, raised some troops, but he had no sooner 
approached the Cid, than his whole band took to flight, 
in & great panic. 

Having satisfied his vengeance, he next resolved to 
possess himself of the city of Valencia, which had 
lately been taken by a fresh tribe of Moors from Africa. 
The country around the city was laid waste, and the 
lines thrown up, and the siege commenced. In nine 
months the place surrendered, and Don Rodrigo Diaz 
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was lord of Valencia. And now, after a long life of 
continued action, the Cid began to exhibit as much 
skill in legislation as he had heretofore shewn in the 
field. With the exception of a few skirmishes with 
the Moors, the Cid Campeador passed the remainder 
of his life in quiet. His death took place in 1099. 

Such is the authentic history of the Cid, on the 
authority of his countryman, Quintana. [lis roman- 
tic history is quite a different affair. This must 
be sought in those old heroic songs, which the German 
critic, Schlegel, considers the most valuable, as they 
undoubtedly are the most national, portion of the Span- 
ish literature. Lockhart’s translation has familiar- 
ized English readers with some of the best of these 
national ballads; and in these the Cid figures as 
the leading hero. Tis lady, the Donna Ximena, his 
sword, his very horse, Bavicca, are all immortalized 
in song. Indeed, in some of the ballads, Bavicca 
takes the leading part. Nor is the romantic fame 
of the Cid confined to his native country. Corncille 
owes much of his celebrity to a fortunate adapta- 
tion of his adventures to dramatic effect; and Her- 
der has wrought all the adventures of Ruy Diaz. 
recorded in the Spanish ballads, into one grand hervic 
roem, 
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PRINCE SCHWARZENBERG’S BALL. 


Prince CHARLES SCHWARZENPERG, the Austrian am- 
bassador, lived in Paris at the Hotel de Montesson, a 
large house with a court on one side and a garden on 
the other, in the Rue de Mont Blanc. But this space 
was not reckoned sufficient for the extraordinary en- 
tertainment to be given, and the neighbouring hotel 
was expressly hired for the occasion. ‘The necessary 
communications were made, and the rooms duly ar. 
ranged for their several purposes. An immense room 
had been thrown out into the garden, adjoining the 
reception-rooms, the whole built of planks by artists 
who had constructed similar works for former enter- 
tainments. The roof and the side were covered out- 
side with cerecloth, and lined with tapestry; mirrors, 
candelabras, and coloured lamps ornamented the walls. 
The pillars, which separated the centre from a species 
of gallery which ran round the room, were coated 
with the richest stuffs, and festoons of artificial flowers, 
muslin, and gauze were hung in all directions. Gold 
and silver chains, connected by draperies and flowers 
with the other ornaments of the saloon, supported 
magnificent lustres. On an elevated stage, covered 
with a guid embroidered carpet, at the farther extre- 
mity of the room, two thrones had been erected, in 
front of which the floor had been prepared for dancing. 
There were three entrances—one towards the back, 
near the thrones, leading to the interior of the house, 
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was intended for the household; in the front, towards 
the garden on the left, was a long and broad gallery, 
‘built of the same materials, and ornamented in the 
same manner as the saloon, which ran all along the 
back of the hotel, and served to connect the rooms 
and the garden. To the right, opposite this gallery, a 
stage had been erected for the musicians, the only 
access to which was by a staircase outside. A hand- 
some doorway, which led directly from the garden by 
a flight of broad steps, wide enough to allow the pas- 
sage in and out of a huge mass of human beings, was 
the chief entrance into the saloon. 

The greatest care was taken that everything should 
be magnificent, suitable, and convenient ; nothing was 
neglected that could distinguish this ball from all 
others. As an inscription was to be placed over the 
doorway, it was determined that it should be in the 
German tongue. Should the French wonder and take 
offence at it, they could not dare to complain too loudly, 
as it was the mother tongue of their empress, and the 
Austrian embassy surely had the right, at a ball given 
in her honour, to use her native language. It was easy 
to find space for two lines, but not so easy to find the 
verses, Many prudently declined the invidious office ; 
but at length two most common-place lines were 
selected, and were cut, not indeed on stone, but on 
strong pasteboard. The important thing was the Ger- 
man characters, and these, in a transparency, shone 
proudly from their high position. 

The eventful day at length arrived, everything was 
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completed, and even those last and most busily em- 
ployed were able to devote themselves to the adorn- 
ment of their own persons; and here the Austrian. 
had the advantage, as the richness and beauty of their 
uniforms far surpassed those of the French. The ser- 
vants, numerous as they were, had been increased by 
some hundreds, and a portion of them wore the French 
state livery. 

Early in the evening, a division of the imperial guard 
occupied the post assigned to them as a guard of 
honour. While it was still broad day, the whole 
hotel, with its garden and outhouses, sparkled with 
thousands of lamps, and the carriages which brought 
the guests drove through the masses of people col- 
lected on both sides of the street. Parties of Austrians 
were in readiness to receive the visitors as they arrived ; 
the ladies were presented with flowers, and led into 
the grand saloon. 

The seats round the walls were soon filled, and the 
middle of the room began to be crowded. Every 
moment the number of persons remarkable for beauty, 
birth, and importance, increased. Kings and queens 
were among the company, and were expecting one 
greater than they. At length the sound of presenting 
arms, the clash of trumpets and roll of drums, an- 
nounced the approach of the emperor and his empress, 
Their carriage dashed up to the door between the files 
of soldiers. ‘The families of Schwarzenberg and Met- 
ternich received their illustrious guests at the foot of 
the stairs. The ambassador made a short speech, 
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while the ladies presented flowers to Napoleon, who 
handed them to his wife; then, giving her his arm, he 
entered the house, accompanied by Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, and followed by a crowd of people. I was near 
the emperor, and looked closely at him; for the first 
time I was struck by his great beauty, and also by 
the power of his iron countenance. Tlis air was 
fixed, unbending, almost cruel; his look steadfast, and 
directed to the ground; not a trace of kindness in his 
manner, and his mouth seemed ever ready to pronounce 
some fearful order. 

The emperor walked through the rooms and the 
gallery, until he reached the saloon, where he remained 
a few minutes, cast a rapid glance at everything and 
everybody, refused the proffered refreshments, and 
spoke a few words to several persons near him. A 
flourish of trumpets accompanied his entrance. Nap- 
olcon and the empress, accompanied Prince Schwarz- 
enberg, at his invitation, into the garden, and the 
whole assembly followed them. Singers and musi- 
cians, distributed at intervals behind trees and bushes, 
began to sing as they approached. Other surprises 
were in store for them. 

The party stopped before a well-mown lawn, on 
which seats had been placed for the emperor and a 
few others; and where an accurate representation of 
the chaéteau of Luxemburg had been prepared. In 
order to recall still more vividly to the empress’s re- 
collection the scenes of her home, dancers in Austrian 
costumes suddenly appeared, and performed dances 
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peculiar to the Austrian peasantry, together with a 
pantomime, in which scenes of peace and war were 
enacted, all ending in glory and happiness. 

This was scarce over when the attention was ex- 
cited by another object. The cracking of whips and 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs announced the approach 
of a courier, who, covered with dust, pressed into the 
midst of the brilliant assembly, shouldered his way up 
to the emperor, and delivered his despatches. There 
wag a murmur of some great victory in Spain, but the 
emperor, who was in the secret, immediately said 
with a sinile, that the despatches came from Vienna, 
and handed to the empress a letter from her father, 
written for the express purpose of being given at this 
ball. 

After this scene, which was not without interest, 
a sudden display of fireworks attracted the attention. 
Art and invention were taxed to the utmost, and no 
expense had been spared. But in the midst of the 
explosions, one of the frames caught fire, and caused 
a momentary alarm; the flames, however, were 
instantuneously put out. ‘The zeal and ability of 
the firemen were praised, and no one thought how 
soon their services would again be required, and that 
they would not be crowned with similar success. 

The brilliant throng was again in motion, and, 
after several turns in the garden, found itself in the 
saloon. All were struck by the inscription over the 
doorway; it was spelt, read, and translated. The 
emperor, startled at first, ended by laughing contempt- 
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uously, and many were the remarks made upon tlie 
German text. The trumpets again sounded as the 
emperor and Maria Louisa entered the saloon, and 
took their seats on the thrones prepared for them. 
The music now began for dancing. It was about 
midnight. The most brilliant and difficult part of the 
evening had passed. The ball appeared to be kept 
up with great spirit, and promised to last till morn- 
ing. The queen of Naples had opened the ball with 
Prince Esterhazy, and Prince Eugene, the viceroy of 
Italy, with Princess Schwarzenberg, the ambassador’s 
sister-in-law. 

After the quadrille, the emperor and Maria Louisa 
had walked in opposite directions round the room, 
addressing a few words to several of the company 
whom they knew, and to those who were presented to 
them for the first time. Maria Louisa was the first to 
return to her seat; the emperor remained at the 
further end of the room, where Princess Pauline 
Schwarzenberg, the ambassador’s sister-in-law, was 
in the act of presenting her daughters to him, and 
Napoleon was addressing a few words to those ahout 
him, when, on a sudden, in the gallery under the 
pillars, and near the entrance into the great gallery 
connecting the saloon with the hotel, a gust of wind 
brought the flame of one of the numerous candles 1n 
contact with a gauze curtain. The fire ran up the 
curtain, causing an instantaneous blaze, which as 
suddenly ceased. A few sparks remained, and s0 
unimportant was the incident considered at first, that 
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When Prince Schwarzenberg learnt that Napoleon 
intended to go home, he prudently sent an adjutant to 
desire the emperor’s carriage to draw up at a small 
side-door in a back street adjoining the garden. The 
greatest confusion prevailed in front of the hotel, 
whereas the emperor might go away unperceived by 
the back way, and frustrate any attempt upon his life, 
were any such intended. But when Napoleon per- 
ceived the direction they were leading him, he stopped, 
asked whither they were going, and not approving of 
this plan, said shortly and decisively, ‘No, I will go 
by the proper entrance.” He turned short round and 
ordered the carriage, which had already reached the 
back street, to return to its original place. By this 
means, much time was lost, which Prince Schwarzen- 
berg passed in great uneasiness, although with an out- 
wardly calm countenance, while Napoleon waited with 
great patience. He thought that any attempt upon 
his life would be more difficult in the front than in 
some small back street. The statement in the Moniteur, 
that Napoleon entered his carriage by the garden gate, 
like many other accounts of that event, is quite 
erroneous. 

All these circumstances were told to me by im- 
mediate eye-witnesses. I will now relate what I 
myself personally saw and felt. 

The heat was so intolerable in the saloon, that I 
had gone into the long gallery for fresh air, when the 
noise of music and dancing suddenly ceased, and I 
heard screams and loud confused suunds: I turned 
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round, intending to return to the saloon, and saw 
flames spreading in all directions. There was no time 
for thought or action,—a mass of human beings, press- 
ing upon me, carried me with them in their flight. 
Several powerful-looking generals were exclaiming 
with terror, ““ My God,—the emperor!—the emperor 
isin danger:” others were calling out for water; I 
was so entangled with them, that it was only in the 
third room that I could extricate myself from the 
throng, and retrace my steps towards the scene of 
horror. 

Most of the people had already escaped out of the 
gallery into the garden, the entrance to which was no 
longer crowded. But the doors of the saloon, which 
was now one sheet of fire, were still encumbered with 
people struggling to escape from the flames and stifling 
smoke. Heavy lustres {fell with a crash; the lath and 
plaster partitions, the boarding and beams, were burn- 
ing and tumbling in all directions. The wood and the 
inflammable materials with which the saloon had been 
ornamented, caused it to burn with prodigious fierce- 
ness, the buckets of water that were poured upon it 
merely hissed and went off in steam: everything 
seemed to add fuel to the flames. All this took place 
in a shorter time than I have taken to describe it. In 
a few moments the roof of the gallery was in flames, 
the draperies, lamps, and lustres were falling close 
behind me, and scarce time was left to escape into 
the garden. 

The most frightful scenes here were taking place. 
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The new buildings were one mass of flame. The terror 
was universal: anguish and anxiety had taken the 
place of all thoughts of pleasure. Men, in search of 
those nearest and dearest to them, -were rushing 
through the crowd; all had personal objects in view, 
and recklessly pushed aside every impediment to their 
search. Husbands sought their wives, mothers their 
daughters: they had last seen them standing up to 
dance, or had dragzed them some distance, and then 
been forced to leave their hold. No one knew the 
other’s fate; here were people overcome with grief, 
—they were rushing wildly into each other’s arms in 
excess of joy,—some were fainting, others wounded 
and bleeding. The wooden stairs had given way under 
the weight of those escaping from the fire; many had 
fallen down and were trampled under foot, injured by 
the falling timber, or seriously burnt. The queen of 
Naples had been saved by the grand duke of Wiirz- 
berg, the queen of Westphalia by her husband and 
Count Metternich. The Russian ambassador had 
been dragged fainting from the crowd by Dr. Koreff 
and others; and his burning clothes extinguished with 
the first water they could find. Many women were 
dangerously burnt. 

In the midst of this turmoil were seen servants and 
workmen of all sorts; all distinction of ranks was at 
an end—stars and orders were forgotten, royal birth 
overlooked. The firemen, summoned from their 
supper, rudely elbowed the aristocratic crowd; the 
opera dancers, in their paint and ttnsel, pressed for- 
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ward among noble dames, to gratify their curiosity, 
—no one remarked this assumption of equality. 
Prince Joseph Schwarzenberg had pressed his 
daughter to his bosom; he found her in the garden, 
saved, but much hurt. He then, in a state bordering 
on desperation, sought after his missing wife. His 
daughter had been by her side, till a falling timber 
separated them, and she then lost sight of her mother. 
We cannot do better than quote from Major von 
Prokesch’s “‘ Memoirs of the Schwarzenberg family” 
the following circumstances :—‘“ Prince Joseph was 
standing near the empress when the fire broke out. 
At the first cry of danger he returned to the room 
where the dancers were, and pointed out to Prince 
Eugene and to his wife a side door by which they 
might escape. The room was already untenable from 
flames and smoke. He ran up and down in vain— 
he could not find his wife. He reached the stair; 
leading into the garden without accident. He asked 
every one whom he met, whether he had seen his 
wife: some said they had, others, that she was cer- 
tainly in the garden. ‘There she is,’ said one. He 
rushed to the spot, and found some one strikingly like 
her. Despair took possession of him. The torture of 
suspense was beyond bearing; he was almost certain 
of her fate,—a terrible death by fire. He returned to 
the saloon. The stairs had given way; the crowd 
were tumbling one over the other. His child was 
brought to him terribly burnt. His brother’s wife 
was carried past him, the ornaments trodden from her 
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head. He sees suddenly lighted up by the fitful flames 
a figure half burnt; it was Princess von der Leyen. 
A Swede who had saved her assured the bystanders 
that he had seen a woman wandering about in the 
midst of the flames, a frightful and ghastly sight. 
Prince Joseph approached the doorway, and attempted 
to climb over the burning rafters. At this moment 
the whole flooring of the room gave way with a dull 
hollow sound; volumes of flames and smoke broke 
forth—all was lost.” 

So ends this account. From the commencement ot 
the fire to this particular moment, barely a quarter of 
an hour had elapsed, and I was all the time present at 
the spot. The various services to be rendered to those 
who were seeking their friends, or who were injured— 
the rapidity with which the whole scene passed— 
scarce allowed time to note each particular event. 
But a tolerably correct account could be got from one’s 
own individual observation, compared and corrected 
by that of other witnesses. The statement of the 
Moniteur, that Princess Schwarzenberg was scen in 
the garden, talking with the king of Westphalia, 
Prince Borghese, and Count Regnauld, is certainly 
not true. It was easy to confound her with others ; 
moreover, the report may have been spread from a 
kind motive. But when Monsieur de Bausset states 
in his ‘“*Memoires,” * On vit s’elancer une femme jeune, 
delle, d’une taille elégante, . . poussant des cris doulour- 
eux, des cris de mére;”? and when he proceeds further 
to describe the “désolante apparition,” he allows his 
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poetical imagination to get the better of him. No one 
saw or spoke to the unfortunate princess out in the 
garden; no one saw her return into the saloon. To 
return was simply impossible. At first the rush of 
people flying from destruction, afterwards the scorch- 
ing heat, would have prevented such a proceeding. 
Such was the intensity of the fire, that no one could 
approach within ten feet of the entrance without dan- 
ger of being stifled; it was scarce possible even to 
look at the burning mass. At first the princess’s fate 
was not suspected; it was taken for granted that she 
was safe somewhere, either in the garden or in a 
neighbouring house. She was sought and inquired 
after in all directions by her unhappy husband. 

Meanwhile the saloon and the galleries were burnt 
to the ground, and the fire threatened destruction to 
the hotel itself. The archives were saved with consi- 
derable difficulty. All the Austrians present were 
busy with buckets of water, or helped to remove 
papers. Hats and swords were thrown aside, as well 
as our uniforms, which were completely spoilt by the 
smoke and water, and were moreover oppressively 
hot. 

Nearly all the company had retired; the Austrians, 
some few intimate friends, and several French officials, 
still remained examining this scene of woe. Instead 
of the well-dressed guests, a strong detachment of 
Imperial guards took possession of every avenue lead- 
ing to the hotel, and filled the court and garden. 
This evidence of military power struck the imagina- 
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tion. The following incident made a stronger im- 
pression. 

The emperor went with Maria Louisa as far as the 
Champs Elysées, where her carriages and suite were 
waiting to conduct her to St. Cloud; he then returned 
with an adjutant. His unexpected appearance in his 
great grey coat produced immediate silence. He 
ordered all strangers to leave the place, the streets to 
be guarded, and took prompt measures against the 
further spread of the fire. The stream of water from 
one of the engines nearly knocked him down, but he 
took no notice of it. The most vigilant search was 
still continued after the missing princess. At the 
same time a strict inquiry was made into the conduct 
and appliances of the officials. The head of the police, 
Count Dubois, had a hard duty—he was expected to 
know everything, to be prepared for everything, and 
to give an account of everything. Napoleon’s rough 
severity sharpened the wily officer’s zeal: he attempted 
to exculpate himself, rushed to all sides with his 
orders, entreaties, and questions, returned again to 
the emperor, and received with extreme humility new 
reproaches and harsher words. But the chief of the 
firemen was the worst used of all. Count Hulin, who 
wished to show his zeal, and to find some object upon 
which Napoleon’s wrath could vent itself. struck the 
wretched man several times with his fist, and even 
went so far as to kick him. It ended by the man’s 
imprisonment, and subsequent ignominious dismissal 
from office. He may have been guilty of some neglect. 
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—the appliances were not ready or of much service at 
first,—but it was generally said that even when Na- 
poleon quitted the saloon—and before this the firemen 
had not even been summoned,—no human power 
could have saved the burning buildings. 

Meanwhile, the endeavours to find some traces of 
the missing princess continued unabated. The cour- 
tiers and others attached to Napoleon went here and 
there, messengers were dispatched in every direction— 
not a trace of her could be discovered. ‘The house of 
every friend and connexion, every corner of the gar- 
den, was searched; the burning ruins were examined 
—all in vain. The miserable husband wandered 
about, the picture of despair; his bodily strength was 
exhausted, but the torture of his mind urged him to 
fresh exertions. The attempts to quiet him were 
fruitless—even the emperor’s presence, and the words 
he addressed to him, were totally unheeded. 

Napoleon, tired out by the fruitless search, and 
having no further cause to stay, now that the fire was 
nearly extinguished, returned to St. Cloud. The 
grenadiers, however, prepared to bivouac on the 
ground ; and seldom does it happen that soldiers fare 
so sumptuously—the meats and wines prepared for 
the company were distributed among them. 

We, likewise, worn out by work and excitement, 
thought of refreshment, and sat down at the nearest 
table. Then it was that we compared notes, and 
filled up from the experience of others the blanks in 
our own observations. Every one had much to ask, 
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and more to tell—much that was dreadful was known, 
but more still remained doubtful. 

A storm, which had been gathering overhead, now 
burst with violence. The lightning flashed, the 
thunder rolled, the houses trembled, the rain poured 
down in torrents, and effectually put out the smould- 
ering fire. 

After a while the storm passed away, and morning 
began to break. A certain restlessness drove us out 
to view the scene of what appeared to have been a 
horrid dream. We were but few, and separated into 
several parties. I walked over the spot, which was 
now a heap of sooty embers,—beams reduced to a 
cinder, heaps of stones, bits of furniture and crockery, 
and pools of dirty water, were all that remained of 
the brilliant ball-room. We found bits of chandeliers, 
broken swords, bracelets, and other ornaments melted 
by the heat. Not far from where I was, Count Hulin 
and Dr. Gail were turning over the rubbish. Sud- 
denly Count Hulin stopped short, looked aghast at 
something before him, and I heard him say, with a 
low voice, “Dr. Gall, come here :—this is a human 
body!” I still remember with horror the thrilling 
tone in which these words were said; every nerve was 
affected, and my breast heaved with anguish. Gall 
and I went to the spot in silence, and endeavoured to 
convince ourselves of the fact. It was only by degrees 
that we made out the truth. A corpse, blackened and 
shrivelled up with fire, lay half-covered with cinders— 
the features could not be distinguished ; indeed, it re- 
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quired some effort of the imagination to discover that 
it was a human figure at all: one breast had accident- 
ally lain in a pool of water, and its dazzling white- 
ness contrasted in a strange and horrible manner with 
the rest of the blackened corpse. Although accus- 
tomed to sights of horror, I involuntarily started back 
from this. Gall looked more closely into the sort of 
hole, and thought that he recognized Princess Schwar- 
zenberg. A few rings and a necklace, found on the 
corpse, were sent to the ambassador, who was in 
another part of the garden. There could no longer 
be any doubt; for the necklace bore the names of her 
children; she had eight, and a ninth, still unborn, 
shared her fate. When the horrible certainty flashed 
upon us, our courage left us; we bowed our heads in 
sorrow, and found relief in tears. Two vivid flashes 
of lightning, and a long rolling peal of distant thunder 
shook the atmosphere—they were the last. 

It was now our duty to communicate the fact to 
Prince Joseph Schwarzenberg, and to give directions 
for the funeral. The position in which the body was 
found induced us to hope that the unfortunate princess 
had not been burnt alive. Seeing no chance of escape 
by the principal entrance, owing to the dense crowd, 
it is possible that she may have attempted to reach the 
inner rooms of the hotel by some side door,—have 
fallen in her flight, and been stifled by the smoke 
before the flames came near her. When the flooring 
gave way, she fell with it into the water in which she 
was found. 
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We quitted this scene ot woe and destruction; but 
any attempts to sleep were vain: the most frightful 
dreams caused us to start up and meet the frightful 
truth. The streets, which had been crowded during the 
night, were now filled with people following their daily 
pursuits. 

All Paris was in a state of violent excitement. 
The glare of the fire had spread the news far and 
wide. Some suspected that the emperor's life had 
been attempted, or that some conspiracy had broken 
out—the uncertainty made them more anxious. It 
was very generally supposed that the fire was inten- 
tional, and that Napolcon’s domestic and forcign foes 
had intended, by a bold stroke, to get rid at once of 
their odious ruler, of his whole family, and devoted 
adherents. So strong was this impression, that it was 
difficult to eradicate it, and the accounts and witnesses 
to the contrary were heard with suspicion. It was 
only at the end of three days that the account in the 
Monsteur appeared, and this even did not quite satisfy 
men’s doubts. But, in the end, these groundless suspi- 
cions gave way before the concurrent testimony of so 
many witnesses, and the evidence which Napoleon’s 
subsequent conduct bore to their truth; and the acci- 
dental nature of the fire was acknowledged in France 
as elsewhere. 

Now followed a succession of melancholy days, dur- 
ing which nothing but the terrible event and its pos- 
sible consequences were discussed. Princess Pauline 
Schwarzenberg was buried with the usual ceremonies. 
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Then followed the funerals of Princess von der Leyen, 
Made. Touzard, and of several other women of high 
rank, who died in the course of the next few days, 
after suffering excruciating agonies. Altogether about 
twenty persons died, and above sixty were more or 
less injured. The young Princess Pauline Schwar- 
zenberg, who narrowly escaped the fate of her mother, 
lay dangerously ill for many weeks; and the life of 
Prince Kurakin, the Russian ambassador, was for 
some time despaired of. The loss in jewels was reck- 
oned at some millions of francs. The Austrian am- 
bassador, whose own losses were the greatest, took 
upon himself to replace what was damaged or burnt. 

The impression made by the event was deep and 
pregnant with mischief. Gloomy allusions were made 
to the misfortunes attending the marriage of the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI., and Marie Antoin- 
ette, and to their fearful end. This last tragedy at 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s betokened that some fatality 
attended any union with Austria. Napoleon’s subse- 
quent career gives a colour of truth to these supersti- 
tious forebodings.—/Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation in Germany. 
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Tue following account of the origin of the most 
celebrated generals of Napoleon I. will prove intcrest- 
ing :— 

Augereau, the hot, the sanguine Augereau, was 
the son of a poor fruiterer, struggling for his liveli- 
hood ; at the age of thirty-five, still a private soldier, 
not despairing of success; at last, in four years he 
rose to the highest grade of military command, and 
was created duke of Castiglione. 

Bernadotte, who was destined to be one of the 
greatest, and by far the most fortunate of Napoleon’s 
lieutenants, was born at Pau, the capital of Berne, 
January 26, 1764.—In his sixteenth year he enlisted 
as a private soldier into the Royal Marines. In 1792 
be was a colonel. In 1806 he was created prince of 
Ponte Corvo, and lastly was elected king of Sweden. 

Berthier, the son of a porter of the Ilotel de la 
Querre, for his signal services was created marshal of 
the empire, grand huntsman, and prince, first of 
Neufchatel, then of Wagram. 

Bessieres, born at Preissar, August 6, 1768, was 
a private soldier in 1792.—In the north of Spain, 
through his exemplary conduct, he rose to the station 
of captain in 1796; he was created marshal in 1809, 
and afterwards duke of Istria. 

Kellerman, the son of a citizen of Strasburg, rose from 
the er of a private soldier to that of duke of Valmy. 

Pp 
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The impetuous and valiant Lannes, born at Les- 
toure, April 11, 1769, of indigent parents, at an early 
age enlisted into the army. He was sent ambassador 
into Portugal, and on his return became marshal of 
France, and ere long duke of Montebello. 

Macdonald, of Scottish descent, was born in the 
little town of Sancerre, November 17, 1765. At an 
early age he entered into the army as lieutenant; he 
was marshal, and afterwards duke of Tarentum. 

Lefebvre was born of humble parents, on October 
25, 1755. In September, 1793, raised to the rank of 
captain ; in December, the same year, to the rank of 
general, and lastly to the dukedom of Dantzic. 

Massena, one of the ablest of Napoleon’s generals, 
was born at Nice, May 6, 1758. At an early age he 
was, by a relative, introduced to a maritime life, but 
soon becoming disgusted with the sca, he entered the 
army as a private soldicr. His promotion at first was 
not at all rapid; and, having lost all hopes, he retired 
to his own nation, and married. ‘The stirring affairs 
of the revolution called his attention once more to a 
soldier’s life; his promotion was now astonishingly 
rapid, for in 1793 he became general, soon after duke 
of Rivoli, and, to close his career, was created prince 
of Esslingen. 

Moncey was born at Besancon, July 31, 1754. 
The education he received was good, as his father 
was a lawyer. He enlisted as a private soldier, of his 
own accord; his parents, however, obtained his dis- 
charge; but at last, in 1790, when at the age of thirty 
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six, he became a sub-licutenant of dragoons, and, in 
the year 1804, was created duke of Cornegliano. 

Mortier was born at Cambresis, 1768. In the year 
1791 he was captain, and, lastly, received the title cf 
duke of Treviso. 

The great Murat was born March 25, 1767, of 
humble parents, his father being only an innkeeper of 
Bastide, near Cahors. When he was in his twentieth 
year he enlisted into a regiment of chasseurs, and 
shortly after, for his gallantry and bravery, was inade 
general of division, in 1805 ercated grand duke of 
Berg and Cleves, and in 1808 had the crown of 
Naples conferred on him. The end of this extraor- 
dinary man, whose life must have appeared to him a 
dream, was, as is well known, tragical: he was shot 
in a vain attempt to recover his kingdom of Naples, 
October 13, 1815, and himself gave the word to the 
soldiers to fire, saying, “Save my facc—aim at my 
heart—fire!’’ The errors of Murat may be ascribed 
to a bad education; he wanted moral energy, reflec- 
tion, and patience. 

Ney, the * bravest of the brave,” was born at Sarre- 
Louis, January 10, 1769. Ilis father was a poor 
tradesman. In 1787 he filled the inferior station of 
private soldier, and in 1793 was lieutenant. The 
year following he was brought under the notice of 
general Kleber, and in 1796 received the title of gen- 
eral himself. He was also created prince of Moskwa. 
A miserable and untimely end, however, awaited this 
prodigy of military genius. Having joined Napoleon 
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after his return from Elba, he was shot, like Murat, 
on December 7, 1815; and when at the place of ex- 
ecution, in a firm voice gave the word, saying, ‘ Sol- 
diers, fire!” His father died in 1826, aged nearly 
100 years. Ilis love for his son was so great, that at 
his death, in 1815, his family, fearing the effect which 
the sad event might produce on him, kept it a secret 
among themselves. By the mourning of his daughter, 
however, he understood that some tragical event had 
taken place; but he never made any inquiries, and 
seldom mentioned the name of his son. He expired 
without ever being acquainted with his son’s death. 

Oudinot was born April 2, 1767, and distinguished 
himself so much as a private soldier that he was cre- 
ated count of the empire in 1804, and, for his valour 
at Wagram, duke of Reggio. 

Soult was born March 29, 1769, at Saint Antan’s, 
Ifis origin was mean. In his sixteenth year he en- 
tered the army as a private soldier, and rose gradually 
from rank to rank, till the year 1794, when he was 
made general; he was afterwards honoured with the 
title of duke of Dalmatia. 

Suchet, who was the son of a silk manufacturer of 
Lyons, was born March 2, 1772. In 1792 he enlisted 
as a private soldier, his promotion was rapid, though 
not perhaps so much so as some others. In 1798 he 
gained the rank of general; and in 1812 the title of 
duke of Albuiera. 

These are the principal and most celebrated of Na- 
poleon's lieutenants, nearly all of whom rose from the 
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rank of private soldiers to the possession of the sword 
of a general, the staff of a marshal, and some of them 
even the sceptre of a king. 


DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


In the year 1588, during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Philip the Second, king of Spain, formed a 
grand design of invading England, and made vast 
preparations for the entire conquest of the kingdom. 
Under the sway of this monarch, and that of his 
father, the emperor Charles the fifth, Spain had reach- 
ed the highest point of its prosperity, being, at that 
period rich and populous; and the recent conquest of 
Portugal, besides securing internal tranquillity, had an- 
nexed an opulent kingdom to Philip’s dominions—had 
made him master of many settlements in the East Indies, 
and of the whole commerce of those regions ; and had 
much increased his naval power, in which he was 
before chiefly deficient. Besides this, all the treasures 
of the West Indies were in his possession. 

Philip’s ambition was as great as his resentment 
was lasting. On the death of Queen Mary, of per- 
secuting memory, whose husband he was, he made 
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proposals of marriage to his sister-in-law, Queen 
Elizabeth, hoping still to obtain that dominion over 
England which he had failed to secure in espousing 
her sister, and he offered to procure from the Pope a 
dispensation for the purpose. But Elizabeth knew 
well the aversion borne by the nation to a Spanish 
alliance, and at once rejected the proposal. This 
refusal rankled in his heart, and the interference of 
Elizabeth in the affairs of the Netherlands, when the 
Dutch provinces revolted from him; the sending out 
of an armament against the Spanish settlements in the 
West Indies, and the destruction of the Spanish fleet, 
at Cadiz, in 1587, with other insults and injuries 
which the Spaniards were continually receiving from 
the English, all tended to encourage and inflame that 
desire for revenge, which Philip had long harboured 
against the queen. 

Added to all these causes of offence, Philip’s bigotry 
led him to place himself at the head of the Catholic 
party on the Continent, and to devote all his energies 
to the extirpation of lieresy both at home and abroad. 
Elizabeth, on the other hand, was recognised through- 
out Europe as the bulwark and support of Protes- 
tantism ; and Philip hoped, if he could subdue that 
princess, to acquire the eternal renown of re-uniting 
the whole Christian world in the Catholic communion. 
Above all, his indignation against his revolted sub- 
jects in the Netherlands, instigated him to attack the 
English, who had encouraged that insurrection ; and 
to subdue England seemed a necessary step towards 
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the re-establishment of his authority in that portion 
of his extensive dominions. 

The preparations for the Armada—by which Philip 
hoped to conquer the English both on sea and land— 
were for some time secretly carried on, with great 
celerity. As soon as the project was fully determined 
upon, every part of his vast empire resounded with 
‘“‘ the busy note of preparation, and clank of hammers 
closing rivets up.” All his ministers, generals, and 
admirals, were employed in forwarding the design. 
In all the ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Portugal, 
artisans were einployed in building vessels of un- 
common size and force; naval stores were collected 
at a great expense; provisions amassed ; armies levied 
and quartered in the maritime towns of Spain; and 
such a fleet was fitted out as had never before seen 
its equal in Europe. The military preparations in 
Flanders were no less formidable, ‘Troops from all 
quarters were every moment assembling, to reinforce 
the duke of Parma, to whom had been committed the 
command of the army. In Italy, and Germany also, 
soldiers were enlisted; and an army of thirty-four 
thousand men was assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Dunkirk ; and kept in readiness to be transported into 
England. The duke of Parma employed all the 
carpenters whom he could procure, either in Flanders 
or in Lower Germany, and the coasts of the Baltic ; 
and he built at Dunkirk, and Newport, and at Ant- 
werp, a great number of boats and flat-bottomed 
vessels, for the transporting of his forces. This 
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great naval armament, when completed, consisted of 
one hundred and fifty ships, most of which were of an 
unusual size, carrying two thousand six hundred and 
fifty guns, and having on board twenty thousand 
soldiers, and eight thousand seamen, besides two 
thousand volunteers of the most distinguished families. 
This force was to be joined by the thirty-four thousand 
men before referred to, assembled in the Netherlands. 
This vast navy was vain-gloriously denominated by 
the Spaniards, even before leaving port, the “Invin- 
cible Armada!” 

These extraordinary preparations could not long be 
concealed from the English government; but Philip 
was a consummate hypocrite, and he gave out that the 
armament, on which he had spent such enormous 
sums, and called into requisition all the resources of 
his kingdom to complete, was fitted out for the pur- 
pose of being employed in the Indies. This shallow 
pretext, however, did not avail him. Elizabeth had 
foreseen that an attempt would be made at invasion, 
and she made preparations for resistance. The 
English navy, at that period, was in a very inefficient 
state. It consisted only of twenty-eight sail, many of 
which were of small size. ‘The queen, in these cir- 
cumstances, appealed to her people, and they nobly 
responded to the call of their sovereign. All the com- 
mercial towns of England were required to furnish 
ships for reinforcing the navy. The citizens of Lon- 
don, in order to shew their zeal in the common cause, 
instead of fifteen vessels, which they were commanded 
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to equip, voluntarily fitted out double the number. 
The nobility and gentry hired, and armed, and 
manned, forty-three ships at their own charge. Lord 
Howard of Effingham, was appointed admiral of the 
English fleet. Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, the 
most renowned seamen in Europe, served under him. 
The principal fleet was stationed at Plymouth; while 
a smaller squadron, consisting of forty vessels, English 
and Flemish, commanded by Lord Seymour, lay off 
Dunkirk, ready to intercept the duke of Parma. 

The people of England felt that not only their 
liberties, but their religion was at stake. A blow 
was menaccd to be struck at the sovercignty of Eliza- 
beth, not only as a queen, but as the head and pro- 
tectress of the Protestant interest in Europe; and 
they, therefore, came forward with alacrity, and pre- 
pared for their defence. 

The land forces of England were, according to 
Hume, more numerous than the enemy; but they 
were inferior in discipline, reputation, and experience. 
An army of 20,000 men was disposed, in different bodies, 
along the south coast; and orders were given them, if 
they could not prevent the landing of the Spaniards, 
to retire backwards; to waste the country around; 
and to wait for reinforcements from the neighbouring 
counties, before they encountered the enemy. A body 
of 22,000 foot, and 1,000 horse, under the command 
of the earl of Leicester, was stationed at Tilbury Fort 
for the defence of the capital. The principal force, 
consisting of 34,000 foot and 2,000 horse, was com- 
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manded by Lord Hunsdon. These forces were reserved 
for guarding the queen’s person, and were appointed 
to march whithersoever the enemy should appear. 
The queen, however, undismayed by the danger 
which threatened her crown and people, issued all her 
orders with tranquillity, animated her subjects to a 
steady resistance, and employed every resource which 
either her domestic situation, or her foreign alliances 
could afford her. She sent Sir Robert Sidney into 
Scotland, to exhort King James to remain in amity 
with her, and to consider the danger which at pre- 
sent menaced his sovereignty no less than her own, 
from the ambition of the tyrant of Spain. With 
her usual artfulness she made him some promises 
which, with her usual dissimulation, she never fulfilled. 
The king of Scotland declared himself perfectly wil- 
ling to remain in relationship with England, and he 
even kept himself in readiness to march, with the whole 
force of his kingdom, to the assistance of the English 
queen. The king of Denmark was induced, on her 
application, to seize all the ships belonging to the 
Spanish monarch in the Danish harbours. The Hanse 
towns too, though not at that time on good terms with 
the English queen, were so far prevailed upon by the 
interests of the protestant religion and the strong 
remonstrances of Elizabeth, as to retard so long the 
equipment of some vessels in their ports, that they 
became useless to the purpose of invading England. 
The queen’s conduct at this perilous conjuncture of 
affairs, was such as to command even the admiration 
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of her enemies. Her prudence, circumspection, and 
vigour, made up for all deficiencies in the land or sea 
forces. She animated the Protestant part of her sub- 
jects by an appeal to their loyalty, and attachment to 
their religion. She reminded them of their former 
danger from the wiles and the tyranny of the king of 
Spain. All the barbarities exercised by Mary against 
the Protestants—the burnings—the imprisonments— 
the prescriptions of the adherents of the reformed faith, 
were ascribed to the councils of that bigoted and im- 
perious monarch. Nay, we are told that the repre- 
sentation of the persecuting nature of popery was even 
carried so far, that the bloody massacres in the Indies 
—the unrelenting exccutions in the low countries— 
the horrid cruelties and iniquities of the inquisition, 
were set before men’s eyes; a list and description were 
published, and pictures dispersed, of the several in- 
struments of torture with which, it is pretended, the 
Spanish Armada was loaded; and every artifice was 
employed to rouse the people to a vigorous defence of 
their religion, their laws, and their liberties. 

The English Roman Catholics generally, were not 
led away from their allegiance, by the hope of seeing 
their religion re-established in England; although the 
pope had absolved them from their fealty. The liberty 
and independence of their native country were stronger 
motives to their fidelity, than any which Philip could 
offer; and as Elizabeth, on this occasion, wisely pur- 
sued moderate measures towards them, fair scope was 
given for their patriotism and right feeling. Several 
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Roman Catholic gentlemen entered as volunteers ir 
the fleet and army. Some equipped ships at their owr 
charge, and gave the command of them to Protestants 
Others were active in animating their tenants, anc 
vassals, and neighbours, to the defence of their country : 
and every rank of them, burying for the present al 
party animosities, seemed to prepare themselves with 
order, as well as vigour, to resist the daring attempt 
of the invaders. 

The queen, surrounded by her principal men, ap- 
peared on horseback in the camp at Tilbury; with . 
cheerful and animated countenance, she rode througt. 
the lines; and exhorted the soldiers in the following 
stirring address :— 

“My loving people, we have been persuaded by 
some that are careful of our safety, to take heed how 
we commit ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear o 
treachery ; but, assure you, I do not desire to live tc 
distrust my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants 
fear; I have always so behaved myself that, under 
God, I have placed my chiefest strength and safeguarc 
in the loyal hearts and good will of my subjects; and, 
thercfore, I am come amongst you at this time, not as 
for my recreation or sport, but being resolved, in the 
midst and heat of the battle, to live or die among yot 
all; to lay down, for my God, and for my kingdom, 
and for my people, my honour and my blood even ir 
the dust. I know I have but the body of a weak anc 
feeble woman ; but I have the heart of a king, and 
a king of England too; and think foul scorn that 
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Parma, or Spain, or any prince of Europe, shoulc 
dare to invade the borders of my realms; to which, 
rather than any dishonour should grow by me, 2 my- 
self will take up arms; I myself will be your general, 
judge and rewarder of every one of your virtues ir. 
the field. I know already, by your forwardness, that 
you have deserved rewards and crowns; and we dc 
assure you, on the word of a prince, they shall be 
duly paid you. In the meantime, my lieutenant-gen- 
eral shall be in my stead, than whom never prince 
commanded a more noble or worthy subject; not 
doubting, by your obedience to my general, by your 
concord in the camp, and your valour in the field, 
we shall shortly have a famous victory over those 
enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and of my 
people.” 

By this spirited behaviour, Elizabeth revived tlic at- 
tachment and increased the enthusiasm of the soldiery- 

In the beginning of May, 1588, the Spanish Armada 
was ready for sca; but its sailing was retarded for 
some time by the deaths, successively, of the admiral, 
the marquis of Santa Croce, and the vice-admiral, the 
duke of Paliano. The duke of Medina Sidonia, a 
nobleman of great family but inexperienced in action, 
and entirely ignorant of sea affairs, was appointed 
admiral, and Alcarede, vice-admiral. 

At length, on the 29th of May, every preparation 
being complete, the Spanish fleet set sail from Lisbon. 
Forth went that mighty armament, charged with a 
nation’s ruin, and a religion’s overthrow. Conse- 
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crated by the pope himself, and wafted by the 
blessings and the hopes of every adherent of popery 
throughout Europe, its course promised fair, and its 
result successful. Already, the most fearful denuncia- 
tions hovered over England—the thunders of the 
vatican had been hurled against that doomed land— 
the anathema had been launched against it and its 
sovereign, and the awful curse pronounced which was 
to hurry them both into immediate and irremediable 
destruction. Elizabeth had been formally excom- 
municated and deposed by the Roman pontiff, who 
had published a crusade against England, and granted 
plenary indulgences to every one engaged in the 
invasion. 

But the ways of providence are inscrutable. On 
the very day after the Armada had sailed, it was 
overtaken by a tremendous storm, which dispersed 
the ships, sunk some of the smallest, and forced the 
rost to take shelter in the Groine. 

The intelligence of the disaster which had happened 
to the Spanish fleet created, as was natural, great joy 
in England; and the queen concluded that the Span- 
jards would not this year attempt an invasion. In 
this belief, she caused orders to be sent to the admiral, 
directing him to lay up some of the larger ships, and 
to discharge the seamen. Lord Effingham, however, 
who judged otherwise, and was convinced that the 
Spanish navy would again put to sea, had the 
courage to disobey these orders, and solicited per- 
mission to retain all the ships in service, though it 
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should be at his own expense. Taking advantage 
of a north wind, he sailed towards the coast of Spain, 
with the intention of attacking the enemy in harbour ° 
but the wind changing to the south, he became ap- 
prehensive lest they might have set sail, and pass- 
ing him at sea, been able to reach England, now 
undefended by the fleet, in his absence. These con- 
siderations induced him to return with the utmost 
expedition to Plymouth, where he anchored. 

The damage done to the vessels of the Armada by 
the storm, was soon repaired; and the Spaniards, 
determined on the invasion of England, and, nothing 
daunted by the ominous commencement of their 
voyage, once more put to sea. Their fleet consisted 
now of one hundred and thirty vessels, of which 
nearly one hundred were galleons, and were much 
larger than any that had yet been used in Europe. 
It carricd on board ninetcen thousand two hundred 
and ninety-five soldiers, eight thousand four hundred 
and fifty-six mariners, two thousand and ciglity-cight 
galley-slaves, and two thousand six hundred and 
thirty great pieces of brass ordnance. It was vic- 
tualled for six months; and was attended by twenty 
smaller ships, called caravals, and ten salves with 
Six oars a-piece. 

The duke of Medina had received orders from 
Philip, to avoid, if possible, coming in contact with 
the English fleet; and for this purpose, in passing 
along the channel, he was to sail as near the coast 
of France, as he could with safety; until, being 
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joined by the duke of Parma, he should be able to 
make sail to the Thames: and, having landed the 
whole Spanish army, complete, at one blow, tho 
entire conquest of England. The duke ventured 
to disobey these orders. <A fisherman, whom his 
vessels met on their passage to the English coast, 
gave him information of a nature which induced 
him to alter his plans, and instead of keeping out 
of the reach of the ships of his opponents, to proceed 
at once to attack them in their harbours. ‘This man 
told them that the English admiral, hearing of the 
tempest which had scattered the Armada, had gone 
to sea in search of them; but that he had since 
returned into Plymouth, where, no longer expect- 
ing an invasion this season, he had laid up his 
ships and discharged most of his seamen. This 
intelligence, false as the latter, the most important, 
part of it was, had the effect of making him believe 
that he had nothing more to de than sail for Ply- 
mouth, destroy at once the English fleet, and secure 
immediate possession of the kingdom This resolution 
of the Spanish admiral proved the salvation of England. 

On the evening of the 19th July, the Armada 
arrived off the Lizard Point, in Cornwall; this, the 
most southern promontory of England, being the 
first land made by it. The Spaniards mistook it 
for the Ramhead, near Plymouth; they, therefore, 
stood out to sea with the design of returning next 
day, and attacking the English navy. One Fleming, 
a Scottish pirate, who was roving in those seas, de- 
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scried them, and he immediately set sail to inform the 
English admiral of their approach. Effingham being 
thus apprised, issued instant orders to prepare for 
action. He had just time to get out of port, when 
he descried the Spanish Armada bearing down upon 
him. 

It was a most imposing spectacle, and such as the 
sea, which has presented many beautiful sights, never 
before upheld on its treacherous bosom. The mighty 
armament of Spain was disposed in the form of a 
crescent, and stretched to the distance of seven miles 
from the extremity of one division to that of the 
other. Although, however, the ships were in full 
sail, yet, from their weight and unwieldy construc- 
tion, they proceeded very slowly, and thus gave the 
English, who beheld without dismay this formidable 
force arrayed against them, full time to prepare for 
receiving them. 

Orders were issued by the English admiral to 
avoid close action with the Spanish ships, but to 
cannonade them at a distance, and to wait the op- 
portunity which winds, currents, or various accidents 
must afford him of intercepting some of their scat- 
tered vessels. Two events occurred which at the 
beginning spread confusion through the enemy’s ficet. 
A large ship of Biscay, on board of which was a 
considerable part of the Spanish money, accidentally 
took fire; and while all hands were employed in 
extinguishing the flames, she fell astern of the rest 
of the Armada. The great galleon of Andalusia was 
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detained by the springing of her mast, and both these 
vessels were taken, after some resistance, by Sir 
Francis Drake. 

As the Armada advanced up the channel, the 
English hung upon its rear, and continued to attack 
it, gradually advancing nearer; for they soon found 
that, even in close action, the size of the Spanish 
ships was rather a disadvantage to them than other- 
wise. Their bulk exposed them the more to the 
fire of the enemy, while their cannon being placed 
too high, the shot passed over the heads of the 
English, and fell harmless in the water. 

No sooner had the news of the appearance of the 
Armada reached land, than the nobility and gentry 
hastened out, with their vessels, to reinforce the 
admiral. The earls of Oxford, Northumberland, 
and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Robert 
Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Vavasor, 
Sir Thomas Gerrard, Sir Charles Blount, and many 
other eminent men, distinguished themselves by this 
generous and disinterested proceeding. ‘The English 
fleet, with this reinforcement, amounted to one hun- 
dred and forty sail. 

The Armada proceeded to Calais, and cast anchor 
before that place, that the duke of Parma might put 
to sea and join his forces to them, as was originally 
intended. Here the English admiral had recourse to 
stratagem, in order to scatter the Spanish vessels, 
He filled eight of his smaller ships with combustible 
materials, and sent them, one after the other, into 
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the midst of the enemy. The Spaniards took the 
alarm, cut their cables, and hastened to sea with the 
greatest disorder and precipitation. In this state, the 
English attacked them, and captured or destroyed 
about twelve of their best ships, besides doing great 
damage to many of the rest. 

The Armada being thus, in a manner, disabled 
from proceeding any further in the enterprise, the 
duke of Parma felt unwilling to expose his soldiers 
singly to the attacks of the English fleet, convinced 
as he was that the vessels provided by him were 
formed for transporting an army, not for fighting. 
When urged to leave the harbour, he positively 
refused, and thus ended all hopes on the part of 
the Spaniards, of the success of an expedition, for 
which so many and so extensive preparations had 
been made. 

Several rencounters took place between the Spanish 
and English fleets; but while the former lost many of 
their vessels, only one small ship of the latter had 
been destroyed. Perceiving that it was the intention 
of the English admiral to effect the complete destruc- 
tion of the Armada, the duke of Medina formed the 
resolution to return to Spain with the remainder of 
his fleet. But he found it impossible, from the 
prevalence of a contrary wind, to pass through the 
channel, and he determined to sail northwards, and, 
making the tour of the island of Great Britain, reach 
Spain by the ocean. MHarrassed, however, by the 
incessant attacks of the English fleet, which con- 
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tinued for some time to follow him, he would inevit- 
ably have been obliged to surrender at discretion, 
had not the ammunition of his opponents fallen 
short, from the negligence of the officer in supply- 
ing them; and the latter were compelled to bear 
away from their enemy, when almost within their 
power. 

The Armada, however, was doomed to destruction. 
Soon after it had passed the Orkneys, it encountered 
a tremendous hurricane, which drove some of the 
ships on the western isles of Scotland, and others 
on the coast of Ireland, where they were miserably 
wrecked; and not one half of the proud navy which 
had left Spain with such magnificent expectations 
returned to tell the tale of their discomfiture and 
dishonour. Thus perished the hopes of the pope 
and the Spaniard to throw the fetters of supersti- 
tion and tyranny over free and happy England. 

Since that eventful period, this country has re- 
mained indisputable mistress of the sea, and the 
strongest bulwark of the Protestant faith; and the 
combined efforts of all the powers of Europe would 
now be ineffectual in depriving her of her supremacy 
in either 
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TuE first conqueror, according to holy writ,was Nim- 
rod, a powerful hunter; who built Babylon, and laid 
the foundation of the Assyrian monarchy. 

He was succeeded by his son Ninus; who built 
Nineveh, and extended his dominions all over Asia, 
from India to the Mediterranean. 

Ninus was succeeded by his wife Semiramis; who 
for a length of time, wore a man’s habit, and extended 
her empire over Egypt, Ethiopia, and other countries 
of Africa. 

Her son Wimias succeeded her; and he had thirty 
successors, during a period of one thousand three 
hundred years, when Sardanapalus burnt himself in 
his palace at Nineveh; and the Assyrian monarchy 
was divided into the Chaldean and Persian empires. 

These empires continued separate about two hun- 
dred years; when both were united by Cyrus, who 
established the second universal empire, called the 
Persian empire, which lasted more than two hundred 
years. It was then conquered by Alexander the 
Great, king of Macedon, who in his own person 
established, for a few years, the third universal em- 
pire, called the Macedonian empire; which included 
Greece, Asia from the Mediterranean to the Indies, 
and Egypt in Africa. 

On the death of Alexander, which took place at 
Babylon in the 33d year of his age, owing to a fever 
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brought on by intoxication, his vast dominions were 
divided by his generals, who desolated the world by 
their mutual wars for many years afterwards. 

During these ages, civilization was confined to a 
few countries of Asia and Africa, and to Greece: the 
rest of the world was in a state of barbarism: and 
nothing is known of its history. 

Soon after the death of Alexander the Great, in 
823, a uew power arose more to the west, the ambi- 
tion of which in time spread its dominions over bar- 
barous, as well as civilized nations. 

This was the Roman empire; which commenced from 
the city of Rome, built by Romulus, in 753 before 
Christ. By degrees it spread itself over Italy; thence 
to Greece and Africa; afterwards over the civilized 
parts of Asia (except China and India); and finally 
over all Europe, even to Scotland, and became the 
fourth great monarchy. 

Greece, in its greatest extent, included Hellas, 
Thessaly, Macedonia, Thracia, Peleponessus, and 
some colonies in Asia. 

‘The most remarkable events which took place in 
Grecian history, were, the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, 480; the Peloponesian war; and the reduc- 
tion and subjugation of Greece, by Philip of Macedon. 

The most celebrated political and military characters 
in that country, were Miltiades, Themistocles, Aris- 
tides, Pericles, Cimon, Lysander, Alcibiades, Thrasy- 
bulus, Conon, Epaminondas, Agesilaus, Phocion, and 
Xenophon, 
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The Roman empire, in the time of Augustus, was 
bounded on the west, by the Atlantic and Northern 
Oceans ; on the north, by the Rhine and the Danube; 
on the east, by the Euphrates; and on the south, by 
the sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa. 

It extended above two thousand miles in breadth, 
and more than three thousand in length, of chiefly 
fertile and well-cultivated land. 

Among the most celebrated characters of Rome, 
may be reckoned Junius Brutus, Camillus, the two 
Scipios, Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Julius Cesar, the two 
Catos, Cicero, Brutus, Cassius: all of whom flourished 
in the time of the republic. 

The most remarkable events of Roman history were, 

The invasion of Italy by the Gauls under Brennus, 
who plundered and burnt the city of Rome; 

The subjugation of the Samnites, after a war of 
thirty years ; 

The invasion of Italy by Hannibal, the Cartha- 
genian ; 

The reduction of Macedon and Greece ; 

The fall and destruction of the fine city of Carthage, 
after the third Punic war ; 

The division of the empire into east and west, by 
Constantine ; 

And the annihilation of the Roman power, by the 
Goths, Vandals, and Turks. 

The extensive empire of Germany, the head ot 
which was called the Roman emperor, subsisted from 
912 till 1808. 
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The most remarkable events which took place in 
Germany, were, 

The contentions between the emperors and the 
popes; 

The rise and progress of the Reformation ; 

And the union of the German empire and the king- 
dom of Spain, in the person of Charles V.; who was 
the most celebrated emperor of the house of Austria. 

The French monarchy commenced 481. The most 
remarkable events which have taken place in France, 
were, 

The subduing of the greater part of Europe, by 
Charlemagne ; 

The conquest of the greater part of France by the 
English, under Edward III. and Henry V.; 

The successes and defeats of Louis XIV.; 

And the revolution in 1789. 

The victories and conquests of Napoleon le Grand, 
1795 to 1814. 

The Revolutions of 1830 and 1848; and the ele- 
vation of Napoleon JII. to the imperial throne in 
1852. 

The most celebrated sovereigns of France, were 
Charlemagne, Henry IV., Louis XIV., and Napoleon 
I. crowned emperor in 1804, and Napoleon III. 
elected emperor in 1852. 

The English monarchy includes England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. The Saxon heptarchy was 
united in 827; and thus was laid the toundation of 
the kingdom of England. 
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The most remarkable events in English history have 
been, 

The invasion of the Romans ; 

The subjugation by the Saxons ; 

The accession of the Danish prince Canute ; 

The conquest of England by the Normans; 

The contests between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster in the fifteenth century; 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588; 

The accession of James VI. of Scotland to the 
English throne in 1603 ; 

The beheading of Charles I.; 

The revolution in 1688 ; 

The union with Scotland in 1707; 

The separation of America in 1776. 

The passing of the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Bill in 1829 ; 

The passing of the Reform Bill in 1832; and 

War with Russia in 1854. 

The most celebratea sovereigns of England have 
been Alfred the Great, Edward I., Edward IIL, 
Henry V., Henry VII, Elizabeth, William III., and 
George ITI. 


